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THE MEXICAN WAR. 

Recollections by a Member of the First Illi¬ 
nois Regiment. 

BROOKLYN. 

Decoration day was observed u our 
place with the greatest alacrity. After 
strewing the graves of our honored dead 

proceeded to the school yard where they i 
were greeted with a song by the quartet,! 
after which Rev. Bryant delivered a very i 
eloquent address. Excellent music, tjoth | 
vocal and instrumental, was rendered for j 
the occasion; vocal being rendered by the 
quartet and little girls and instrumental 
by the martial band of Guinea and the C, 
and R. band of this place. 
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THE MEXICAN WAR. 

Recollections by a Member of the First IJli- 
5_ nois Regiment. I 

do not need more. If we could take Mexico 
with only its aborigines, without the Spaniards, I 
or a drop of Spanish blood, it might be worth 
considering. Peons, (Indians), who constitute 
three-quarters of the inhabitants, are active, in- j 
dustrious, modest, peaceful, docile, amiable. It 
is a common thing to see two tatterdemalions 
pause on the street and take off their ragged 
hats to each other, and embrace as fervently as 
if they were kings. They are said to be afflicted 
with parasites; but that, perhaps, is because they 
are attractive and kind to dumb brutes—any¬ 
how, it is a mere incident •' I have never met 
any people so lazy, conocited, cruel, vicious and 
arrogant as the ruling class in Mexico. They 
. are so conceited and arrogant generally that they 
look, act and speak as if there were nobody else 
on the planet worthy of consideration. They 
are so cruel that every town has its bull fights, 
dog fights and cock fights; and while a man 
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usually takes care of his horses on his own ac¬ 
count, kindness to animals . solely for their sake 
is almost unknown. They are so vain, and so 
lazy that they regard work as disgraceful, and I 
have never known one to carry a parcil of any 
sort through the street. They do serve as clerks 
in the city'stores; hut they are always apologiz¬ 
ing even for this, and reminding their friends of 
the good old days when they were not compelled 
to submit to humiliation. If one of these varn- 
| ished youths of Mexico has a book to carry to 
the next corner, he will hire a servant to carry 
I it for him. A Yankee here tells me: 

“ When I first went into business in Mexico, 

I hired a little darky to run of errands for me. 

I occasionally missed my 1 mazo’ down stairs and 
| wondered where he had gone. One morning, 
having a horse’s bit that needed fixing, I .gave ■ 
it to Jim to take to the blacksmith. Pretty Soon 
1 I started for home, and pausing on my way, what 
i was my astonishment to see that little darky 
come strolling past, my groom behind him with 
the bit. He waited-for the groom to come. I 
stopped him and asked him if he was too proud 
l to carry a bit in hand through the streets. 1 Yes,, 

1 sir!’he said, straightening up. ‘ Very well,’ I 
said, 1 I’ll carry it myself.’ I did so. In the j 
afternoon I had him paid off and discharged, 
but 1 suppose, he got a servant to carry his bun¬ 
dle away for him. He had learned that trick 
of the white fellows.” 
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This is the first year that ladies, even Amer¬ 
icans, could walk through the streets of Mexico 
alone,'in the daytime, Without beiij^ grossly in¬ 
sulted, They look her straight in the eye and 
Bay whatever .they, please.. As to their own 
wives, they are prisonWS Slways. They are nev¬ 
er permitted to walk or ride out for a ajoment 
without their husbands, unless the neecKfi very*, 
imperative.. One call from a gentleman will com-* 
promise any married’ woman in Mexico. It is | 
not believed to be possibft that a wfliBan can 
innocently appear algne up on.th e street without! 
her husband, or that she can deceive a gentle^ 
man in her parlor without^Bnminal intent. An 
American lady who boards at.the Hotel Itur- 
bide, tells jne of a Spanish-Mexioan wife there' 
who, though as -well a3 imprisonment will per-j 
mit, has no.t.bceu.out of.-her room once in Seven 
weeks, except, to .go . to church...(donfcssionai; 
doubtless V) ’once on, Sundays I Her meals are! 
sent to her. . To see American ladies out shop- 


seop».to tire?e ta^t^jji^ictims * de- 

ft.a ybung gH in “ May- 
hee-Cu,” as they call this land—or a young fel- 

E her, It is indepent for them to speak 
other till they have virtually-become eh- 
ir to see' each other without the presence 
parties, till they are married. To be- 
e Mexican youth at his first courtship, 
lackadaisically up at a brown girl a hun- 
2 t distant on an upper balcony, whom he 








has never been permitted to speak ta, folding 
hia steed immovable, and, gazing up, on h^hcad 
a eolossal hat brade with great .ropes aii<I-s ) A-’- 
bcsque of gold, on his legs breeches of some finV 
stuk gorgeous with silver buttons or coins down 
the legs "in double rows, holding‘his place with • 
unwinking eye an hour at a time, and fgjig^ing 
there day after day, week after week, $5,11*, or 
shine, especially rain, drenched to the skin, per¬ 
sistent and passionate—well, X know few more 
edifjfing spectacles. In two months, if he is 
lucky, he will be able to get into the house and 
sit in the “ front room” with the old folks. And 
in two months more he will marry her and lock 
her up. . , f' * 

CHAPTER I. 

OB^NIZATIOl^ OF ,THE_ COMPACT AT JAO KSOK- 
VIUEE—IT^SECURES ITS QUOTA BY A PIECE OFl 

Strategi-tbe: march to altqn^aNd racr-V 

DENTS IN CAMP—ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRST 
l*OIMENT—WHO COMPOSED.THE FIELD AND, 
.fJVScFF OFFICERS—ffi'wHO WERE THE LINE 
AND SUBALTERN OFFICERS WITH CHANGES 
AND’PROMOTIONS^—BY A PRIVATE OF OQ. D., 
First regiment. 

• The news of the battles of Palo Alta and Res- 
aca de la Palma thrilled the South and South- 
West like an electric shot. With the news of 
these battles oame Got. Ford’s call for three reg¬ 
iments of volunteer ltifantiy. My time had 
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le from my earliest childhood 
tr drums, wear a uniform and 


I immediately rolunteered, though only six- 
, in tjhe company that was be- 
3. Roberts, at Jacksonville, HI. 
b' Zabrikie was elected First, Jehn L. Mo¬ 
il, and Jaimes Dunlap; Third Lieu¬ 
tenant. A company was being raised at Wa- 
reriy by William (or Buck) Weatherford, a man 
|*wno had figured, in, and 1 gained some notoriety 
in'connection with the Black Hawk war. jjoab 
Wilkison was also raising a company at Bethel, 
in the same county, is Neither his nor Capt Rob¬ 
erts’ company was quite up to the minimum 
when the (lay arrived for us to start for Alton, 
the place of rendevous, and it was decided that 
the company that was full at tfiehour appointed 
for the start should be accepted and go. The 
I wagons that were to convey the company to be 
accepted to Alton were drawn up just south of 
the Public Square, on South Main or St. Louis 
street. Both companies were ,formed on the 
Square at the.point where this^street intersects 
it. - They were to be marched around the Square 
and it was generally believed Ibjr us that the 
j V Ukison company would disintegrate and 
Liiough.of theip come over to us to fill but our 
|,company. From the intersection of South St. 
ireet with the Square we started east, not 
flight, but numbers. After we were 
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in motion Lieut. 3lTD®t*eil^Sfes«frSfSng our I 
line and asked us to preserve bur organization 
and when we came back to South St. Louis 
Street to break and take possession of the wag¬ 
ons. : Tli6 other company preserved its organ¬ 
ization, not a man faltered, But when our com¬ 
pany reaphed the designated point and made a 
"Break W ‘ifranobk possesSioiT of the-Wagons, 
the other, company stood for a moment in a 
dazed sort of a way, then ■ about one-third of 
their number broke away and joined us, and we 
sieved off in triumph for Alton. ^-On- *our way 
•to Alton)we stayed the first night in White Hall. 
We-were off the next moming^by sunrise, and 


.reached Carrollton, where we were reeeived with 
an addfess of welcome by Judge Caverly, at 8 
.o’clock, a. m., and reached Alton just as the sun 
was going down, and were . quartered for the 
night in an old stone building on Front row, er, 
ja row of buildings fronting the wharf or levee. 

P’he next morning ^c were mustered in by 
Gen. Shields, and marched out to Fryburgand 
incorporated into the First Regiment of Illinois 
rolunteer infantry, our company being desig¬ 
nated as Co. “ D,” and the music of camp life 
mgan in earnest—i. e., the officers began to 
Irill and discipline them. Our muster before 
feen. Shields was easy—that is to say, it was 
mot very rigid—but about the 2d of July, In¬ 
spector-Hen- Churchill, of the U, S. Army mus¬ 
tered us into the United States service and Capt, 





Boberts was rejected on account of a diseased 
limb. Lieutenant Zabriskie was then promoted 
to the Captaincy of our company, and the other 
Lieutenants went up in order, ana Samuel Black 

ELECTED THIRD LIEUTENANT. 

The Governor appointed Judge James Shields 
who had hastened home from Washington City to 
aid in arousing the people to take hold and sus¬ 
tain -the National administrations' war polioy' 
mustering officer to muster the Illinois’ Volunteers 
into the United State’s service, which he’assum¬ 
ed to do, June 15, 1846. ' 

This was not his exellency’s province, and 
the United States war department sent Colonel 
S. Churehell, Inspector General in the United 
( States army, who mustered us into the United 
States service on the 25th of June. On the 2d 
day of July we were organized into a regiment, 
John J. Hardin was eleoted Colonel,—there were 
only two vote cast against him and these votes 
came from Co. C„ Captain William Wetherford 
of Co; G, was elected Lieutenant Celonel, and 
William B, Waixen was eleoted Major. All these 
officers were from Morgan county; Colonel Har¬ 
din and Major Warren were from Jacksonville 
.and Lieutenant Colonel Wetherford from Wav- 
erly. He went into the Black Hawk war as a 
private from Morgan county, in Captain Walter 
Butlers Company, gained a good deal of notoriety 








from wrenching an Indian’s war club out of his! 
hands and knocking him in the head r?ith it.! 
He was promoted to be Adjutant of his deta’ch- 
nent June 19, 1832. 

B. M. Prentiss, 1st Lieutenant in Go. A, was 
ippointed Adjutant of the Regiment. 

Dr. Hope of Alton surgeon, Chris B. Zabris- 
kie of JaoksonTille assisted Surgeon, John Scan- 
land, 1st Lieutenant of Co. F, was appointed 
Quarter-master; George S. Myers was appointed 
Commissary; Edward A. Giller, Sergeant Major; 
Thomas Smothers, Quarter-master Sergeant; A. 
W. Fay, Drum Major. 

When Lieutenant Scanlan of Company F, was 
appointed Quarter-master, Lieutenant Erwin of 
— , was transferred to Co. F, to fill the vacan¬ 
cy. Dr. Hope of Alton was Surgeon of the ■ 
1st regiment of Hlinois volunteers. Dr. Priee 
had repeated a conversation that took plaee in 
Dr. Hope’s tent for which he cained him in San 
Antonia. Dr. P. challenged him tomortal com¬ 
bat, they fought September 14,1846. The writ¬ 
er heard the report of the pistols, Dr. Hope re¬ 
signed, his place was supplied by Dr. White, he 
resigned or was transferred when Dr. Herrick 
became surgeon. Dr. C* B. Zabriskie Assistent 
Surgeon was transferred from tbe 1st regiment 
December, 1846, and Dr. C. Peyton of Little- 
; rock, Arkansas took his place. 

When Prentiss was elected adjutant, it left J. 
D. Morgan, captain of Co. A, without one lieu- 








tenant William F. Henry was elected 1st lieu-1 
tenent; James Evans 2d, George T. M. Daria; 
3d; Elish Wells, was captain of Co. B, but for 
unsoldierly conduot (not cowardice or drunken¬ 
ness, but General Wool considered it unsoldierly 
conduct,) he resigned and Lieutenant Smith 
succeeded to the captaincy. Patrick Higans,lst 
lieutenant; William A. Clark 2d lieutenant. 

Elias B. Zabriskie of Co. tj, was advanced to 
the 3d lieutenancy in Co. B, in order to his ap¬ 
pointment on Gen. Shields’ staff. He was a 
private in Co. D; but on the assignment of the 
regiment to General Wool’s command and the 
1 General selected him for an orderly. Elias was 
i a handsome little fellow, neat in his dress, teney 
] in his aspirations and feelings. Pretty soon 
j after be became th(f general's orderly,the general 
| ordered him to black his boets, Elias refused to 
do it, for which the general sent him back to his 
eompany, and to molify his father's and uncle’s > 
outraged feelings, General Shields got him ap¬ 
pointed a Iieutenant'and took him’on his' staff..] 

Noah Fry was captain of company C, William \ 
C. Rainey, 1st lieutenant; Soloman S. Chester, 
,2d Jieutenant; Joshua C. Winters, 3d lieutenant. 

When company D, was organized af Jackson¬ 
ville J. S. Roberts editor of the Jackson Stand- 
aril was elected captain. He took the company 
to Alton.and was by Juclge Shields mustered in¬ 
to the United States service, but. Shields not 
being a United States officer, his muster was 
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A boy’s idea or HIS duty as a soldier and 
WHY—TRANSFERRED BY A STEAMER TO NEW 
ORLEANS—CAPTURING AN ALLIGATOR ON THE 
OLD BATTLE GROUND—VOYAGE PROM NEW 
ORLEANS TO PORT LAVACA AND MARCH TO¬ 
WARD SAN ANTONIO DE BEXAR—A “BEAR” IN 

My maternal, grandfather was with General 
Jackson in the Creek war during the time of oar' 
last unpleasantness with Great Britian, when a 
man was shot for going to sleep while on guard; 
while I thought that to he a soldier was the 
most honorable thing in the world, I thought? 
that any infraction of duty or discipline was 
death, and I mentally resolved to do my duty at 
all hazards. Iu less than a tfeek after We wentl 
into camp I was put on guard ‘duty. • My beat 1 
sross the road leading frflm Fryburg to the^ 
. My third watch commenced at 1 6 o’clock: 
The moon was just in its full. : fhe sky-; 
was clear. The first thing that arousedpme was 
the arrest of John SpAier and another man of 
our company for running a foot-race en dish¬ 
abille after taps. I kjlew nothing of my duty, 
to the officer of the guard, or his duty to a sen^ 
tinel on visiting his Post. 11 thought, however, 
if he came near enough to speak or communicate, 
in any way with a sentinel, it was the duty of 
the sentinel to demand an.d receive the Counter¬ 
sign. On this occasion, Lieut. Smith, of Capt, 








Wells' Chicago Company, was officer of the 
guard. Between eleven and twelve o’clock p. m- 
at night I saw him start from the guard house, 
heard the hail and his answer to every Post, and 
and it seemed to me that the sentinels were not 
doing their duty, and would get into trouble to 
let him pass them without the countersign. Af¬ 
ter due deliberation, I determined to teach the j 
officer of the guard and the sentinels, or at least! 
show them that there was one who knew his 
duty and dared te do it. So, when the officer! 
came within seventy-five feet of me ,oeing twen-i 
ty or twenty-five feet inside the guard line) I 
hailed him with, “ Who comes there ?” He 
answered, “The officer of the guard. What is 
the number of your beat?” I did not answer 
•because 1 thought that there was where the 
others had failed in their d,uty. So I said, “ Ad¬ 
vance, officer of the guard, and give the counter! 
sign.” He paid no attention to the demand for 
the counter sign but walked along on the inside 
of my beat and Again asked its number, I com* 
manded him to halt, which he disregarded, and 
repeated his question. I then charged on him. 
with the bayonet, he caught add turned it aside 
with his hand, when I drew my butcher knife 
(we all. carried butcher knives in a scabbard 
secured around the body by a belt) and lunged 
at him with it. When he saw the motion and 
my intent, he bounded away a few steps, turned 
round and said “you must be a d—m fool ” and 
returned to the guard house without visiting 






We went*aboard of the" steamef Sultana July 
20, 1846, and tbe same afternoon moved out 
from Alton, on our voyage down the river for 
New Orleans, reached that city on the 26|h and 
went into camp on the old battle ground. The 
next day after our arrival, a half drunken dutch- 
man belonging to Oapt. Wells’ company dis¬ 
covered a .young alligator in a little pond near 
our encampment.Oh discovering it he gave a 
war'.whoop-and leaped into the water after the 
alligator. The whoop brought the boys from 
their tents, and they greatly enjoyed the Dutch¬ 
man's charge on the “ little gater.” As the al¬ 
ligator _would scud- acrpss the ppnd, the Dutch¬ 
man would follow, guided by his wake in the 
muddy water. The laughter and Bhouting on 
the shore became boisterous. The alligator was 
about four feet long, The little fellow put forth 
all his strength to get away while a half drunken 
Dutchman pressed hard after him with superior 
speed, and-with a zeal that knew no abatement, 
until at last he overtook and seized him'tjy cauj 
dal extremity aid brought him triumphantly to 
the shore amid the cheers and laughter of hia 
comrades. 

We left New Orleans on the laat day of July 
on the good steamship James L. Day, and land¬ 
ed at Port Lavaca August 2. The next day we' 
went ten miles ins northwest dirsetiun to Palli¬ 
da Creek, and went into Camp Irvin. On Au¬ 
gust 11 we broke camp and took up our march 







. tot San Antonio d« Bexar. The road ran up! 
the valley of Pallida Creek. The valley was 
low and flat and it had rained nearly every day, 
while we lay in. camp, and the water -had risen 
above the creek hanks and overflowed the valley, j 
varying from six. inches to two fegt in depth. 
The sun shone, down upon us, a» we were tftnig- 
lihg along in. the mud and water, with almost 
overpowering force. The foundation of much of 
the. sickness that wasted the regiment for the 
next, two months was laid in this march. 

We arrived at Victoria on the Guadalupel 
river about noon, of the next day. We-were fer-j 
ried across the river, in time to march fivejor six 1 
mileB west, where we went into camp for the 
night., on the bank of a fine, clear stream of, 
water. On our way to San Antonio we passed 
in sight of Goliad, the village from which -the 
gallant Fannin and his .men were marched, after! 
their surrender to their butchery, by 

TIIKIR. TBEAOHKttOrs CiP^OM. 

After the capture of San Antonio Santa Anna 
made fronts on. Gongalos and Bosport, but has¬ 
tened with the major part of his army tp Goliad. 
Gen. Houston, was discovered by these feints and j 
ordered Col. Fannin at Goliad to destroy the 
fort and reinforce him at Gongalos. On the! 
18tb of March, 1835, the fort was set on fire, 
and the garrison, set out to join Houston. Fan¬ 
nin had 260 men. and several field pieces. In 
the evening the enemy made their appearance 















2 0 buffalo robe, whioh had been borrowed from a. 
teamster for the occasion. The canteens he had 
fastened to him in such a way as to make no j 
noise, then gone on all fours to the guard line 
and make a rush for the sentinel, who, supposing 
it to be bear, ran away from his post. The 
thirsty man doubtless ran in the other direction, 
got his canteens tilled and returned into camp 
with them as he went out, and as usual the de¬ 
votees of Bacchus came out ahead. 

’ * CHAPTKK III. 

• AN ANTONIO—DAVr CROCKETT S 


TREAOtfEROLS 1 


On the- 22d of August we camped for the 
night four tyile? below San Antonio. The next 
iday we marelied to the river and were allowed! 
An hour to rest and refresh ourselves, opposite' 
the town in! t^o im.wedjateifrieighjbjirhood 0 f For¬ 
tress Alamo, where .David Crockett fell in* a 
naiid tn hand fight ciih-ii-iodvdidviie]ihind Mex- 
ioan force. A chronicle of the time says: - Be- 
’day bfehfc'ioti JttiiyiM U^Miriilii) 1 *3»,'l«ierJ 
'eleVeii dfiys’/iri^ge.'the fdrtresk was. assitulted by- 
the whole Mexican tarmy, commanded by, Santa 

Anna. The defense-wax desperate until dav- K 
Hgh’t! tthbn'tfn'ly six ih'tti'<bel8ngirig 'tit tore gat- 
P'dbb l| We'fb "alW!e.: - They Were suttodiidednaiijd, 
ordered to surrender which they id id, under 








promts ef protection. The eccentrie Davy 
Croeke‘t was om of tiro number. He, with bit \ 
companions, stood i.* an angle of tbe fort, hit I 


ohattsred rifle in one band and a bewie knife in 


tbe other. There was a frightful gash across 
bis forehead, while the eorpt of twenty dead 
Mexicans lay around him and his companions, 
showing how determinedly they had defended 
themselves. When these six prisoners were 
bronght into the presence of Santa Anna by 
Castrilon and asked how they were to be dis¬ 
posed of, he flew into a violent rage and said: 

I have told you how to dispose' o' them; why 
do you bring them to me?” Al which they 
were fallen upon and murdered.” 

We clip and insert a description of San An¬ 
tonio as seen by a tourist of 1882. Thirty-six 
years has made a wonderful change in San An- 
■ tonio as also in the great state of Texas. 

! “ The stars had came out before we erossed 

i the Arkansas and -Texas boundary line. Of 
. Texas we can only speak in general terms. One 
soon gets the impression that it is a grand state. 
< Not only an empire as tbe residents delight in 
! telling you, but a state of great resources which 
has Just hegan to get the use of the sources of 
its future wealth. Along the line of the Texas 
I Pacific, International and Great Northern, and 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroads, there are 
signs of recent and abounding prosperity. It is 
indeed more apparent in the towns; but the 
larger cotton fields, white with an unusual har- 








vest, is tire better proof. Palestine, Austin, 
Waco, Fort Worth, Denison, and Sin Antonio, 
the principal towns on our route, all seem to be 
meeting the highest expectations of their several 
friends. Large areas of land are being rapidly 
taken up, and a very desirable classof emigrants 
are making a home in the state. The German's 
already in considerable numbers in some por¬ 
tions, are ooming now in larger numbers, and 
many English emigrants are finding their. Way 

San Antonio, is probably the oldest town or| 
settlement in the country. Men fixes his habi-, 
tation and builds bis cities where nature pro¬ 
vides suitable conditions. We have them here., 
The rich soil, the elevated surface of the country 
insuring health, and theabundance of pure water! 
mark it as the predestined site of a city; ami now] 
the railroads still further contribute to its d* ; 
sifableness as a place of residence and a seat of I 
[commercial enterprise. . Nowhere elae. in _the I 
country ho the old and new stand in such strik. I 
ing contrast; but the new is crowding the old. [ 
A large portion of the business part of the town 
is undergoing reconstruction, and in the newer, 
part some elegant residences are being completed, i 
The Mexican portion of the population is becom¬ 
ing smaller relatively, but it is everywhere and 
prepetuates some of its old customs, such as tak-i 
ing its meals out in the open air, in the plazas. 

■ On the principle square -w the Roman Catholic i 
^Cathedral is the most conspicuous building, and 
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,fiprtaii|ly fie .», delightful nl»ceifnr„studj,ami rep- 


After examining the remain* <}t‘ theold Fort¬ 
ress, we were reformed, marched acrossithe r'Aer 
'^itliiro.ugTj It’he^ ^rihdipdl'St^els'dfgaii 1 ^(ntonio; 
recirosod the river, marched up on its east side, 
fPT two miles, and went into , l>nip at Camp 
Crocket*) wherfeiwei lhiy jfccfdctiogii ourselves I in, 
drill, gndi matiuai of arms until' itho :'4f>th of Sepa 
I temljier.following. « • r I) j.i: I.noil I i! 

Ill We bad a man with ws whol.elnimed td ihareij 
been educated for a Catholic priest. ' One thing 
is certain, if there was good priestly material in 
him, it was badly marred in turning him into t 
[ small-bore politieian. One-horsed politicians hae 
1 flattered him until he looked upon himself as be- 
: ing as big as Punch, in caricature, made Napo¬ 
leon IEL, when in writing the history of Ctesat* 

| it represented him as sitting at the foot of an 
; immense statue of Cmsar, blowing out of a blow* 
i pipe a diminutive likeness of Napoleon I., whilo 
he said' Begoria, I, blows you as big as ze oaser 


In the organization of the company our quon¬ 
dam priest was elected Sergeant. It is possible 
that this, his first and only promotion, puffed 
him up With Vanity until he could not, at all 
events he did not, learn the company, to say 
I nothing of the regimental, drill. He had a great 
fondness of spiritB fermenti, and frequently im- 
j bibed to such an extent that he would become 
; very .much elevated in his feelings, and while .in 








| his condition was accustomed to look upon the 
Captain of his company and the line officers gem 
erally, as too inferior to be obeyed, and their 
commands unworthy of serious thought: Soon 
after .going into camp at Camp Crockett, our 
doughty Sergeant got intp one of bis elevated 
moods, for which the Captain ordered that he, 
be reduced to the ranks, have a rope fastened 
ahont his waist, and be thrown intp and pulled 
out of the San Antonio river until he was cooled 
off .and thoroughly sobered. The order, then 
carried into effect, gays him such offense that he 
succeeded in getting transferred to the Waverly 
company, and, if yet alive, is no doubt like Tham 
O'Shanter’s Dame,— 

‘ Knitting his brows lit* gathering ssonn, 

Until he shall meet the Captain who went from 
the blood-stained field of B.uena Vesta into the 
great beyond these five and thirty years ago. 

From the organization- of the regiment the 
field officers had taken a great deal of pleasure 
iD coming unawares upon the officers of the guard 
before they could muster their meu to receive 
them according to regulation. Maj. Warren had. 
succeeded in coming upon the officers of the 
; guard and men off duty unawares oftener, than. 

\ any Other one. While we lay at Camp Crockett, 
Maj. Warren, being field officer of the day, the* 
officers of the guard had given No. 1, whose duty. 
it was to apprise officers of the guard of the ap-1 
! proaoh of a general or field officer of the day, \ 









8 orders to keep a sharp lookout that the .Major I 
did not surprise him and them—a thing he-was 
sure to try to do. After midnight, in approaching 
the guard house to commence the grand rounds, 
the Major attempted to catch them off their; 
guard and come en them unawares. In order to r 
do this, he had come afoot, and in approaching j 
the guard house, he had endeavored to conceal j 
himself by keeping a large cactus between him- j 
self and the guard. When the Major had gotten 
nearly up to the cactus, the guard discovered 
and hailed him. This so disconcerted the Major 
that he ran into the cactus, and as he did so' and I 
was pricked by the thorns, he exclaimed. “ Jesus 
Christ!” Whereupon the Sentinel sang , out, 

“ Men of the guard, turn out! The Twelve 
Apostles and Jesus Christ have come." 

CHAPTER IV. 

—ENTRANCE INTO MEXICO (AND ADVANCE i 
TOWARD CHIHUAHUA—A MEXICAN CUSTOM 
CAUSED AN ALARM—MARCH THROWN THE 

CORDILLERAS—OCCUPATION OK MoSCI.OVA_ 

CORN IN THE FAR RATIONS- -RAID ON THE 
MEXICAN ’HUCKSTERS—HORRORS OP A DESERT 
MARCH—THE MARCH TO .CHIHUAHUA ABAN¬ 
DONED—A MEXICAN DON DEFRAUDED OUT OF 
HIS HORSES BY MEANS OF ARKANSAS MONET. 
0* the 26th of September, 1846, we took up 
our line of march from Camp Crockett for San 







Juan, better known asJPresidie, and three weeks 
later crossed the Rio Grande.inth Mexico. 
While on our march to the Rio Grande. I think 
it was between the Js’ueces aud the Rio Grande, 
Buck Simmons and another of our men, after 
we bad gone into camp, went out hunting. At 
night they failed to put in .an appearance, so 
that it was feared they had lost their.way- 
Drums were beaten ond guns fired off, but all to 
ne purpose. Finally parties were detailed to go 
in search of them." 1 Ti.i-'y wen found abouff'two 
■jiiiles froth camp, tfjjid b'y aMroye'' of wild hogs 1 
ijpinpiou to; .thati region'. 1 , Comparatively .few 
( northert; Hippie know, iqpeh. qf fhe Peccary, tt 
,jwild:l(ngc ,W.kjld m »»geHpecfjs.if. resembles. 
Itlhei ihu*,' fti Slacks) the loutear. toe of the;, hi 
ttnd has a peculiar gland on the; back for which 
;Curkit+ givt's U' the it knife of ! dibdlyfes. It* in¬ 
cisor 'or mdlai; ire l!k4 'the hog. buit .the 

canines do not project from the mouth.as in the 
.ojase, of r^oreaj.iWjt^. Jjogr,,, The Jlnxigan, or. 

| Teigg Foocary is eompwtiy.bsilt with long hair 
Lwhjbb -isigingedi! with .biwchabdu white. It is 
Jomnivorious. its flesh is quite palatable, and 
jwithall it is a dangerous little annimal. They 
| go in droves as their eoueins in civilization do, 
Hand at the sight of a roanusually charge upon 
[him in great fury, and that without the slight-, 
•est provocation. Whatever occasion ,our boyb 
bad given these fdll'ows, 1 11 venture they will be 
shy next titae. . i. _ 
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We arrived at t)ie crossing of the Rio Urande 
on the 10th of October. It was broad bnt shal¬ 
low, so that, although we had brought the ma¬ 
terial for a ferry boat already wrought into 
shape to be put together, we found when we ar¬ 
rived at the river that theie was no real need for 
it. The pioneer company put it together during 
the night, however, so that all who did hot wish 
to wade were ferried over the river. The cross¬ 
ing oj the river took us all the fore part of the 
day, but in the afternoon we went forward to 
Presidio, a distance of ahout eight miles, and 
went .into camp about two mites .west of the vil¬ 
lage. 

When we went forward we left tw.o companies 
at the river to guard the ford and to assist the 
wagon train that was still coming up. The 
next morning, our camp was thrown into excite¬ 
ment by hearing volleys of musketry in the di¬ 
rection of the river. I-t was feared that a Mex- 
iern force had attacked the -supply train and the 
force we had left behind to guard it, at the ford' 
in its crossing. -Steens’ squadron of United 
'States’dragoons were mounted, and sent off in 
harstte to ascertain the occasion of .the firing. 
Thoyjjpon returned with the information that it 
was at Presidio; that they were burying a child 
and discharging firearms overthe .grave. This 
was a custom new and. strange to us. Whether 
it w.as usual- among the Mexicans, I do not know. 













32 other to bridge the stream. At the same time 
the supply train was being hauled across by 
ropos attached to them as described above. The 
army and trains were across by the middle of 
the afternoon, when we took up our line of 
march, and four miles further on, when we came 
■ to ; another similar stream. This we bridged in 
:lhe sagic way as we did the first, but by the 
timdthe men got across, night had fallen. We 
trfapped our blankets around us and lay down 
9^<tbe grounS, to rest, without either food or 
* tfltejf for the night. At dawn we were aroused, 
|f up, and drew our wagons across this stream, 
i had done the day before, accomplishing 

~_ ’ :h we drew ^our ra- 

1 broke out^HT'for the . first 'time in 
( remaining far the rest of the day 

_..... liiarcjr brought us to the Cordilleras 

fountains throufs the valleys of. which we 
marched until we reached Monterey -on our 
bumetfaru inarch. For three days we had seen 
jHp'epforeai forms looming up from the level 
wfein. lndefd, the first day’s impressjon was 
jWt they wore dense cloud banks in the dis- 
jSBWe. When we reached the mountain*, if was 
discovered that we cbuld not cross them in a 
ditfipt line fai.Chihuahua, our.objective point; ; 
Whence, the only String;.to b.e done under thc cir- 
cItnisiurjces was te make a detour one hundred 
miles to the sgp.th # via Monolova, and from 
ic nearest pl'actieal point. 
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34 Geo. Wool was desperately angry (as I now. 
think he had a right to be, though I didn’t 
think so then) and threatened to do terrible, 
things to the volunteers. Probably neither! 
Hardin, Bissell nor Yell were in sympathy with: 
the violent measurers the men had taken, yet 
they felt that the Government rations ought to' 
have been issued as long as they held out, and 
then that the men and officers should have been 
rationed alike on ears of corn with the husk on. 
as a oonsequence, they were displeased with the 
treatment they were receiving, so that Hardin, 
backed up by Yell and Bissell, told the General 
that, if he attempted to carry into effect his 
threat they, could and would whip him and hie 
regulars, and then help themselves to the best 
there was in the land. 

From thenceforward there was an estrange¬ 
ment between the volunteers and Gen. Wool un-' 
til after the battle of Buena Vista. After the; 
General saw the steady gallantry of these vol¬ 
unteers in standing up against overwhelming 
numbers of Mexican veterans, his disWte turned 
into- admiration; and as the^fOlunteers in and 
after the battle saw the benefit that they had 
^derived from the drill and discipline that Gen. 
Wool had enforced, their hearts warmed to him 
as his did to them. - 

S'J Nov. 20, we commenced ourmarch for Parras, 
180 miles distant, taking possession of it Dec. 
6e On this march, I think, it was, we had to 
pass over an arid dese rt of /f orty-five miles—i. 







e., it was forty-five miles between watering sta¬ 
tions. It was thought best to go over as much 
of the way as possible before the' heat of the 
day, for, although it was winter time the sun 
came down with great force by midday. We 
started at midnight wsth one day’s rations in 
ohr haversacks and our canteens filled with 
water, with instructions to make it hold outj 
but by ten o’clock the next day many canteens 
were empty, and mine among the number. It 
seemed to me that I never had such a craving 
for water, and such a time to resist the cravings 
of appetite as on this particular occasion. By 
noon my thirst, I thought was raging; and from 
then until we reached water at sundown I would 
freely have given $5 for a good drink of water. 
Many of the men, when they reached the stream, 
cast themselves down upon its edge, and regard¬ 
less of consequences, drank their fill. Fortun¬ 
ately no one appeared to be injured thereby. 
On December 16th a courier arrived from Gen. 
Worth, who lay at Sattillo with 1,000 regulars, 
announced that the Mexico Gen. Ampudia, with 
12,000 men, was within four days march of his 
position,-and directing us to hasten to. his sup¬ 
port. On the morning of the 17th we broke 
camp to throw ourselves across the path of Am¬ 
pudia at Ague Nueva, reaching that point, a’ 
distance of 120 miles, on the evening of the 
20th—(i march I venture to say, that has never 
been surpassed in military annals. j 
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Immediately after our arrival at Agua Nueva, I 
Gen..Worth's command and Maj. Boureville, 
with his battalion of regulars that had accom¬ 
panied us from San Antonio, were ordered to I 
join Gen. Scott in his descent on Vero Cruz., 
From the fact that Gen. Ampudia and the 
Mexicans were not heard of any more for nearly 
two months it was suspected by the skeptical 
that his advance had been concocted to let us 
down easily in our withdrawal from an advanoe 
on Chihuahua, to hold the advance post gained j 
and held by the Army of the Center. 

On the 21st we were marched to LaAugos -1 
turia and went-into camp on the plateau west j 
and north of the little hamlet bearing that | 
name. On Christmas Day we were formed in 
line of battle and kept under arms until night, 
but as no army appeared in our front, the skep¬ 
tical (and there are always to be found that 
class about everything) said that it was a ruse 
of the officers to keep the men from getting in¬ 
to a Uhristmas frolic. Soon after Christmas we 
were marched back to Agua Nueva, where we 
remained until we moved back to Buena Vista, 
preparatory to the battle. Col. Yell’s cavalry 
were always engaged in some sort of an escapade.; 
While we lay in camp at Agua Nueva, some of 
his men went iuto the country and bought some 
horses of a Mexican Don, and paid for them in 
Arkansas broken bank bills. They told the old 
Don that the bills were coin scrip and would be 
paid in gold whenever presented to Gen. Wool j 










or Col. Hardin. In a few days the man came to 
get his money. Being informed that Gen. Wool 
was gone to Saltillo, he inquired for and was di- j 
rected to Col. Hardin’s quarters. He presented 
his bills to Hardin and demanded payment. 
Anything of that sort spreads among an army 
of men like fire in a prairie, so that in a'few 
minutes the regiment was gathered in a semi¬ 
circle around the Colonel’s quarters. The Col¬ 
onel did not understand his lingo or his busi- ! 
ness, which made it a great deal more interest" 
ing to the boys. After attempting for ten or 
fifteen minutes to explain to the Don that he 
did not understand his language or his business, 
Col. H. appealed to his men if they knew any 
one who talked Spanish. “ Stuttering Aleck,” 
of Capt. Crow’s company, answered that he did.' 
The Colonel asked him who it was—he answered 
“ that gentleman talking to you sir.” 

We had connected with us in some capacity a 
Major Bell, of the United States army, who was 
fond of whiskey and lording it over the volun¬ 
teer officers and men. He would get on duty as 
field officer of the day whenever he could, to 
strut and show his authority by trying to en¬ 
force upon the volunteers regular army etiquette, 
and, as a consequence was very unpopular with 
us. Yell’s men had a special antipathy to him, 
and he was afraid of them, as well he might be. 
Whenever he found himself in their vicinity, if; 
he could as well as not, he gave them a wide 
birth. One very dark night, while going the 
grand rounds, he said that he could not see any 
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signs of a sentinel, but he heard the hammer of 
a gun go click, click, and a man called out; 
“ look out, Major, she’s cocked.” He confessed 
that he did not stop to look for the man, neither 
did he stand on the order of going —hut he 


CHAPTER V. 

SUPPRESSING POKER AND WHISKEY-DRINKING.— 
JEFFDAVI8 IN THF FIELD—BEFORE BUENA 
VI8TA.—NOTES ON MANY WELL KNOWN PEO¬ 
PLE.—THE BATTLE OF BUENA VlSTA—A 
GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF THE STRUGGLE WHICH 
DETERMINED THE RESULT OF THE WAR.— 
BRILLIANT DEFENCE OF O’BRIEN'S BATTERY— 
THE FATAL CHARGE OF HARDIN—DEATHS OF 
COLS. HARDIN, CLAY AND MCKEE—TRIBUTE OF 
A LATE WRITER 

Some of the officers, as also the men, would 
sit up late at night to indulge in games of poker, 
for pretty good pots, though there were strict 
orders against it. To conceal their lights, they! 
would pin their heavy army blankets all around 
their tents. One night while Maj. Bell was oni 
duty as field officer of the day, he came upon a] 
tent with officers belonging to the first regiment, 
engaged in card playing. He said that he would 
report and have them deprived of their commis¬ 
sions for disobedience to orders. Capt. R. tpld 
him that they were in his power and that they 
could not blame him for discharging his duty by 
I reporting them; but, said the Captain: “Major, 








WiThave some mighty good whisky; come in and 
take ajglass with us.” This he consented to da. 
The officers said as it would not make the thing 
any woi-se with them, they would go ahead with 
tbeirp'lay and for him to stay and drink as long 
and as much as he wanted. In the course of 
an hour the Major became hoozy and began to 
boast of his skill at card-playing. Capt. R. in¬ 
vited him to take a hand, which he did, and be¬ 
fore four o'clock a. m., the Illinois officers clean, 
ed him out of all his money and dared him to re¬ 
port them, as by his participation he had become 
as guilty and liable to punish as they were. The 
Major departed a wiser, if not a better man. 

In the latter part of January, by the capture 
ofMaj. Borland and Capt. M. C. Clay and Jones, 
at Fnconicion, while they were out on a recon- 
noisance, *it became evident that the Mexicans 
were advancing in our direction. 0 a .the recep¬ 
tion of this news Gen. Taylor, with 2,0<\0 men, 
moved up. _tp Augaunavia. The news of his com¬ 
ing was circulated in camp several days in ad- ! 
ranee of his arrival, so the boys were on the look¬ 
out for “ Old Rough and Ready,” the hero of 
Palo Alto, Ressaca de la Palma and Monterey, 
Some days before the battle, we disevoered in 
the distance a column of men approaching from 
the direction of Saltillo. When they came 
abreast of our encampment there was at the 
head of the column, a tall, square man, with a 
blue-cloth military cloak over his shoulders. 
From his closely-cropped iron-grey hair, he look¬ 
ed gs if he might be fifty years old. The boys 
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r«moved his hat, and we thought it was old Rough 
and Ready, and felt a little bit chagrined when 
we found that it was the man who.has since' 
gained an unenviable notoriety as the head of thg 
most stupendious, causeless and wicked rebellion^ 
the world has ever known. What a pity th; 

Jof the achievements of his famot 
Mississippi regiment on the blood-stained held 
of Buena ’Vesta should go down behind such 

On the night of February 18th. Maj. McCul¬ 
lough entered the camp of the Mexican army 
under Santa Anta, Enconieion, forty miles 
; south of Agua Nueva. This he reported to Gen 
Taylor on the 19th and by 10 o'clock on the 
20th we began to move back to take a pos.tion 
at Buena Vista. 

Our regiment with four guns manned by vol 
unteers; under command of I/ieut. O’Brian, U. 

1., was left at Buena Vista pass while ’the 
of the army fell back for the night on ac 
count of water, to San Juan Ranch. We were 
ordered to draw and fill our boxes with cartridges 
draw and cook two days rations, and put our 
arms in order. To the East and South of Buena 
V.SU, some three miles away, commencing at 
the base of the mountain, a deep gulley had 
been out by waters that bad come down a de¬ 
pression in the mountain, in the rainy seasons- 
Th.s ravine when it started at the base of the 
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pass, as we have .describe 1 it. ' At its eastern 
extremity it is probably thirty yards wide, list 
ing so abruptly out of tbs valley for fifty feet 
in height that in ascending it a man has to use! 
his hands as well as bis feet. Looking along up 
the northern edge of this ridge, in a north-west 
direction, .a mile away; you sits a narrow gorge 
coming oilt.of the mountain. On the northeast! 
side of the ridge, a level plain, fifty feet lower! 
than its apex, .bearing away to San Juan Ranch! 
and on to Saltillo. Beginning at the base of 
the mountain, this,elevated plateau extends for 
a mile to the south, win-;-there is another gorge 
coming out of the m nmtain, when this elevated 
plateau terminates as abruptly in a level valley 
running south to Agua Neileva as it begun on 
tho north. This plateau runs from the base of, 
the mountains on the west side of the valley, 
slightly south of ea-t, and half way from the 
mountain to where it' terminates, it breaks up 
into four ridges, likh the lingers on a man .- hand 
the longer and higheV on the north, the shorter 
and lower one on the south. Some 300 yards 
away to the northeaet ,.f the north ridge around 
hill, covering an aorc of ground, rises abruptly 
out of tho valley, at least thirty feet in height. 

A similar, one rises out ’of the val-j 
ley to the southeast of the south ridge. Justi 
west of the last mound, and a little south of the 
south ridge, stands the httleJ.ajilet of La An¬ 
gostura. 











About, nine o’clock on'th'^jforenoon’oT'Feb 
22, 1847, we discovered, away off to the south i 
in the direction of Aqua Nueva, dense clouds of 
dust rising, that told us of the Mexican advance. 
Ah hour later the advance of Santa Anna’s army. 
20,000 strong, appeared in our front, at La An¬ 
gostura. Until four o’clock in the afternoon 
Santa Anna was occupied in putting his men 
in position on the west side of the road, over the 1 
foothills, up to the base offthe mountains, on the 
west side of the valley. With great difficulty 
they dragged a battery of what proved to be 
twenty-four pound guns on the plateau at the 
base of the mountains. To meet and effect this, i 
we dragged Lieut. Q’Brian’s four guns up the 
ridge, and planted them just west of the break-1 
up of the plateau into ridges half a mile to the 
southwest of Buena Vista Pass. To the north 
of O’Brian’s guns, and stretched well up toward 
the base of the mountain, was eight companies J 
of the Second Illinois Regiment, under the com- \ 
mand of Col. Bissell, and the Second Indiana, 
under command of Col. Bowles. The Mexican. 
sharpshooters, In order to turn our left flank, be¬ 
gan to ascend the side of the mountain, pushing 
all the time northward. To counteract this, two 
companies of the Second Illinois and portions of 
Marshall’s Kentucky and Yale's Arkansas Cav¬ 
alry werq dismounted and placed under com¬ 
mand of Maj. Trail of the Second Illinois, to 
take up a position on the side of the mountain 






5 0 facing the Mexican sharpshooters. Washing-' 
ton’s battery took the place vacated by O’Brian 
in Buena Vista Pass. The sappers and miners 
had cut the banks of the gulley that we have al¬ 
ready described so as to pass Bragg’s battery in¬ 
to the valley on the east side, while MeKee’s 
Second Kentucky Regiment of infantry, wa» 
placed on the crest of the mound that rose out 
of the valley to the north and east of the pass. 
Hardin with six companies (Captains Morgan 
and Prentis with their companies were helping I 
guard and hold Saltillo against Minion’s brigade 
that had come in from the west and north of it) 
of the First Blinois occupied the summit of the 
ridge running from Beuna Vista back to 
O’Brian’s guns on the level plateau. Still to the 
west or rear of McKey was Sherman’s battery, 
Iain's Third Indiana, l)avis’ Mississippi regi¬ 
me ‘ while two miles away to the north and 
west of San Juan ranch was the remainder of j 
Marshall’s and Yell’s cavalry guarding our depot | 
of supplies. This was the situation of things 1 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, when the Mex¬ 
icans opened fire upon us from their battery at 
the base of the mountain. 

During the 22d of February, 1847, our regi¬ 
ment held the key of the position at Buena 
Vista Pass—two companies under command of 
Lieut.-Col. Wctherford, in the trenches, and six 
companies on the ridge, where they threw up a 
parapet to protect themselves from being picked 





toffthe Mexican sharpshooters. The Mexican 
jleit, at La Angostura, was protected from Wash" 
inyt ni’s Battery by a round hill that rose up out 
[of the level valley to the east of La Angostura. 
It was said to have been twenty minutes before 
four o’cloct' p. m. when they opened fire upon us 
from their twenty-four pound battery away to the 
southwest at the base of the mountain, but our 
men were so well protected bv the. foothills that 
they recieved no damage. The battle was 
opened by firing from the Mexican artillery, fol¬ 
lowed by an attempt of the light troops on the 
side of the mountain,to turn our left flank. 

Simultaneous with their artillery fire their 
sharpshooters began to move northward on the 
[side of the mountain, opening fire on Maj. Trail’s 
command. As they ascended the side of the 
mountain our men deployed as skirmishers and 
they blazed away at each other until ten o’clock 
at night, when everything became omniously 
jstill. On the morning of the 23d, as we lay in 
position on top of the longest hill that ran down 
to Buena Vista Pass,,we could see the shimmer 
of the sun’s rays reflected from their gun barrels 
as the dense Mexican columns moved to mass 
themselves in front of our left wing. At nine 
o'clock a. m„ the lancers that had been massed 
behind the round hill spoken of to the east of 
La Angostura, came on the run around its west 
lend into the road in the level valley leading to 
Buena Vista Pass. We almost held our breath 
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ling like a cloud before 


52 as we saw them 
tempest of wind. 

As I stood and looked at the on-coming mass 
of hoi semen, I wondered if Washington’s Bat¬ 
tery was never going to open fire. He probably 
did not wait longer than it has taken me to pen 
these lines descriptive of the charge, but long 
enough for them to come to the spur of the sec¬ 
ond ridge; then when it would take them from 
three to five minutes to retrace their steps and 
get behind the shelter of the hills, he opened 
upon them with shell, firing the left gun in 
his Battery first, and then each one from left to 
right in quick succession. By the time the last 
gun was fired, the first was reloaded ready to be 
discharged again. Every shell exploded in their 
ranks; heads, legs and arms flew into the air, as 
gap after gap was plowed through the Mexican 
columns. It was maddening to behold. No men 
/ in the world could have continued to face that 
deadly and withering fire. The Mexicans turned 
and fled to the protection of the hills as if pur¬ 
sued by an avenging Nemesis. At the same 
time the infantry which had been massed upon 
our left at the base of the mountain, furiously 
assaulted the Second Illinois, under Col. Bissell, 
and the Second Indiana, under Col. Bowles, 
whose regiment extended up to the base of the 
mountain. Then a thirty-two pound Battery at 
the same time poured in a heavy fire and had 
obtained the range of our line, so that Bissell’s 










I and Bowles’ men were placed under an enfilad- 
I ing fire. 

' In order to remedy this, they were ordered to 
fall back. Col. Bissell’s regiment faced about 
and marched off by companies as steadily and 
calmly as if they had been on battalion drill, as 
this writer can testify, being in a position to see. 
Unfortunately for the Second Indiana, while it 
! was unquestionably made up of as good material 
as the Illinois regiment its commanding officer 
had neither drilled nor disciplined it very rigidly 
—and in order to about face and fall back, the 
men became excited, lost their company organ¬ 
ization, and as a result many of them ran away 
from the field and could not, and were not ral¬ 
lied to take any further part in the action. 

After the Indianians gave way the Mexicans 
drove their infantry and lancers into the gap, 
which necessitated the falling back by a circuit¬ 
ous route of the command under Maj. .Trail. 
Hardin with six companies of his regiment, Cob 
McKee with the Second Kentucky and Bragg’s 
Sherman’s Batteries were ordered to the front 
and left, to fill up the gap made by the falling 
back of the Second Indiana, and to check, if 
possible, the enemy’s advance. The batteries 
came promptly into action, and into line between 
McKee’s Second Kentucky and Hardin’s First 
Illinois. Bissell, of the Second Illinois, about 
faced and moved into line on the left of the Sec? 
ond Kentucky. When the order came to move 
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to the south and west, we moved up the ridge to j 
the west for. a fourth of a mile, then turned 
south into the gorge and up on the next ridge, 
the top of which was probably an eighth of sC 
mile south of the ridge we had left. 

As we moved up the hill we met the. left of 
the Mexican column coming from the opposite 
direction, and when our heads came up so that 
could see over the ridge, we discovered thal 
enemy not more than fifty yards v away. Thgl 
Mexicans fired at us on sight. Col. Hardin,! 
without allowing us to fire, dressed up his-line® 
and gave the order to charge. Avray we wen® 
with a yell; the enemy turned and fled, many ofj 
them dropping their guns. As they turned, wot 
poured into them a volley with terrible cffecfiH 
when they started to run, many of our men wer® 
so excited that they struck out after them, and 
we had a regular foot race to the bottom qf the 
ravine below. We succeeded in killing or cm 
turing nearly the whole body. It seemgj 
as if nearly every staff officer id! 
the army had been sent to stop out' 
charge, and form us into line again, but ou we 
went. They might as well have fried trf> stopg? 
whirlwind until we had captured our prey. Tom 
Turley and William Taylor, of our company, had; 
each captured a man. I took in two—one a 
Lieutenant—and was ordered to the rear to 
guard prisoners. In the meantime, . MeKoe, 
Sherman, Bragg rnd Bissell had come gallantly 








into action, and hurled back the advancing Mex¬ 
ican columns as far as our line extended, but 
the unfortunate break in the morning had com¬ 
pelled the falling back of Maj. Trail’s command 
so that a heavy force of Mexicans, by keeping 
up close to the base of the mountain, got past 
our left to the rear. To offset and check this 
new and unforward state of things Lieut. 
O’Brian’s four guns, Lane’s Third Indiana and 
Jefferson Davis’s Mississippi Regiment were 
formed in the level valley north and east of the 
gorge that came out of the mountain on the west 
side of tJpB valley with their right resting on the 
ravine, facing to the west. They were thus in a 
position to arrest the further progress of the 
Mexicans who had turned our left. 

Soon after we went to the regr with our pris¬ 
oners, the wonnded began to be brought into the 
shelter of the hill at the Pass, so fast that it be- j 
came necessary to send back to San Juan Rraneh j 
for medical assistsnee. A number of men_haa I 
I been asked to go, but all declined. I thought 
! strange of it, and told Col. Wetherford that if , 
they would furnish me with a horse, I would go. 
He furnished me with his mule, and I started, 
but had not gone far before I discovered why the 
boys had been so modest. The Mexicans, sup¬ 
posing that we had a reserve behind the mound 
that rose up out of the level plain, just behind 
Huepa Vista, were trying to shell them out. The 
road m righ t up-ag ainst the jgssi. end of this J 













mound, and the round shot aud ahell were flying 
unoomfortably thick in that particular neighbor¬ 
hood. When I made this discovery, it greatly 
cooled my ardor, but to go back was to show the 
white feather. It made no difference how bad I 
felt it, I knew it would never do to show it, st> I 
put spurs to the mule and dashed through. I 
met with nothing of a more dangerous character 
until after I came to the Branch, and secured a 
four-mule team and driver to take two extra sur¬ 
geons, with their instruments and medicine, to 
the Pass. On our way back, it was our privilege 
to see one of the grandest sights of that or any 
other battle. It was the descent of a large body 
of Mexican lancers on our depot of supplies at. 
the San Juan Banch. 

They had worked their way in front of our 
men (before they got into position facing the 
mountain) to the north, so as to come round our 
left flank. To meet and repel this attack, Mar¬ 
shall’s, Kentucky and Yell’s Arkansas Cavalry 
were drawn up on the level plain in line of bat¬ 
tle, facing west. The Mexicans were getting in 
almost striking distance as we passed a fourth of 
a mile to the rear of our cavalry. In our imme¬ 
diate neighborhood, Capt. May, of Besaca de la j 
Palma fame, with his squadron of United States 
dragoons were going to their support. He was 
twenty or thirty feet in advance of his men, 
standing in his stirrups, with eyes gleaming; his 
long hair streaming in the wind, and brandishing 
his sword in the air. Within two or three mill 










utes from the time the Mexicans struck our vol¬ 
unteer cavalry, May struck them with %is column 
of dragoons with such impetuosity that he drove 
right through them, turned and sabered them 
until they could endure it no longer. They Med 
in dismay, and worked themselves out of the 
base of the mountains, on the east side of the 
valley, having gone clear around our army. In 
this hand-to-hand conflict Col. Yell fell, loved 
and lamented by all true patriots. Near the 
time that the Lancers flanked our "’men coming 
into line facing west, a heavy force of Mexicans 
attacked O’Brien’s guns, Davice’s Mississippi and 
Lane’s Indiana regiments. .The attacking party 
succeeded in getting two of O’Brien’s guns, but 
not until every man had been either killed or 
wounded, and every horse disabled. The others 
stood their ground and fired into the advancing 
I Mexican column until it was almost on them, 
Indeed, the last gun to retire was fired into the 
Mexicans when they were so close that it was 
impossible to draw the ramrod from the gun. 
Valentine Kercher a member of our company 
was connected with the gun, and when there 
were only two horses and two men beside O’Bri¬ 
en with the gun, Kercher said, “ Lieutenant, 1 
will load and then get ready to limber; you sight 
the gun and pull the lanyard, and then mount 
your horse and get away.” As before stated, 
when the gun was loaded, the enemy was so close 
I that Kercher limbered in on the front wheels, 
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imunition box, and the rdiver 
itaway. 


At the same time the Mexicans furiously at¬ 
tacked Bavice’s and Lane’s men. Davis had his 
regiment formed in the shape of a letter V, the 
flftring end next to'the Mexicans. As they ap- 
jproached, each wing opened a file fire upon them, 
tiuane’s men formed in regular line of battle and, 
j( [assisted by O’Brien, who with his two remaining 

!l ■ tguns, had taken up a new position, they poured 
volley after volley into the ranks of the attack¬ 
ing foe, not odly checking their advance, but driv¬ 
ing them until they found shelter in the mouth 
t| Of the gorge. 

Beaten at every point, with 5,000 or 6,000 
• men diWcn into a gorge where they must, if not 

relieved, inevitably surrender, the wily Santa 
Agna fell upon the ruse of sending a flag of truce 
I .to Gen. Taylor to know “ what he wanted.” 

Of course, when our officers saw the flag of 
fctruce approaching, they ceased firing and Santa 
Anna’s men, who were cooped up in the gorge 
came out and moved south along the base'of the 
mountains and got away. This left the armies 
resting in the positions they occupied in the 

For an hour there was an ominous stillness 
i over the battlefield. Hardin had been urging 

all day for permission to take the twenty-four 
pound battery at the base of the mountain. At 

I this time the First and Second Illinois, the Seo- 

ond Kentucky regiment, Bragg’s and Sherman’s 
batteries were guarding the plateau from which 







they had so gallantly driven flioAWlhn'tlie 3 5 9 
morning. Major Bell, the.drunken regular army 
officer, before spoken of in those papers, rode up t 
to Col. Hardin and told him if he did not take 
that Mexican battery that the dragoons would dei 
prive him of the honor. Hardily saw a squadron of 
cavalry forming to the left rear, and supposing 
that Major Bell was giving an order to take the 
troublesome Mexican battery, he moved in the 
direction of the battery by heads of companies, 
but when he had gone about a quarter of a mile 
he came upon the Mexican reserve, 7,000 strong 
concealed under the brow of the hill. I As they 
rose and poured into us a murderous fire, we 
changed our course a little to the rigid? That 
brought us into the head of a ravine, which 
broke down precipitously about four feet. 

In this sheltered position we formed and re¬ 
turned their fire, but their numbers were so over¬ 
whelming that they never halted, but came 
steadily on loading and firing as they aame. Bis- 
Bell and McKee could not stand to see us butch¬ 
ered, and without others came with their regi¬ 
ments to our support, but it was of no avuil for, 
although we and the supporting regiments pour¬ 
ed in so accurate and deadly a fire that the Mex¬ 
ican dead lay so thick along their line, from 
where they started to within fifty yards from 
our position, that I know by personal observation 
one could walk two hundred yards in any direc¬ 
tion onjlead bodies. They never faltered or 
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stopped. As they came up from the Southend 
West to the head of the ravine and began to ex¬ 
tend their columns around it to the North and 
East, the order was reluctantly given to fall back. 
We theu began that fatal retreat, some passing 
down the ravine and some obliquly over the hill 
where Hardin, McKee, Clay,' Zabriskie and How- 
ton fell. 

McKee fell pierced with a ball. Zabriskie 
fell in the head of the'ravine were we had taken 
shelter when we found that we, had worked up 
I the Mexican reserve. He was shot at the left 
the ball going out at the right arm pit. When 
Clay was wounded, his men attempted to carry 
him over the ridge but had to abandon him 
Hardin had his leg broken just before he got to 
I the mouth of the ravine. Tbe Lancers put sev¬ 
enteen speare holes in him, five of them lay dead 
‘.by his side. _ 

A late writer describing this battle, has said: 

“ Time will not permit me to enter into any 
lengthy review of the thrilling events of this 
grand victory. They have passed into history, 
and we with confidence, can abide the judgment 
of mankind. It may not be improper or unjust 
to say, if we estimate its results upon the enemy 
at the time, and upon our own country, that the 
victory of Gen. Taylor at Buena Yista, with his 
5,000 raw and undisciplined troops, over the 
splendidly equipped army of Santa Anna, num- 








Serins 20,(810 men, must ever be regarded as one 1 
of the grandest achievements of the war. ’Twas^ 
here that our citizens soldierly displayed individ¬ 
ual prowess and heroism in the presence of over¬ 
whelming odds, worthy of the men who fought 
at Bannockburn and New Orleans. 

“The skill and rapidity with which this for¬ 
midable host was hurled upon Gen. Taylor by 
Santa Anna was perhaps the grandest achieve¬ 
ment of his checkered life. When the Austri¬ 
ans in their camps beheld the French legions 
descending the Alps whose name and deeds were 
destined soon to fill the world, and before whose 
rising star at Marengo and Austerlitz placed 
even the glories of Pharsalla and Marathon, they 
could not have been more surprised than was 
Gen. Taylor by the sudden and rapid approach 
of Santa Anna and his army. They came as 
did the Turkish hosts upon the plain of Mt. Ta¬ 
bor—with flying banners and charging squad¬ 
rons, and as stood the intrepid Kleber and his 
little army in that terrible charge, so stood our 
comrades at Buena Vista. Each man was a 
Jiero. Column after column of the enemy went 
down before their deadly fire, and still they ral¬ 
lied, reformed and charged again and again, until 
darkness closed the scene. That night our he¬ 
roes slept upon their arms amid the dying and 
the dead. 

“ It was a night of terrible suspense and anx¬ 
iety. Through the long, weary day they had 
stood in the presence of overwhelming forces, 
firm as the everlasting hills that looked down 
upon them. Remembering the Alamo, each man 
had fought with the desperation of despair, and 
srreat was their joy and triumph when daylight 







revealed the fMgEff the enemy tvas then in 
rapid retreat. It’was here that the life blood of 
Hardin, McKee, Clay and Vaughn, and a host 
of the best sons of the Nation was poured out-as 
& sacred oblation to the country’s honor. 

“ The pilgrim' to-day stands' upon classic Ta¬ 
bor, and, looking back through the centuries, re¬ 
members the unearthly glory which overshadow¬ 
ed its summit when the nightly dead stood in 
the presence of Him 1 who spake as never man 
spake; with unsanoaled foot and uncovered head 
he blows upon the holy spot. So in the years 
yet to come, when the last hero who stood at 
Buena Vista, shall have joined in the spirit 
land the mighty dead who fell there, the chil¬ 
dren of America, in their pilgrimage to this his -1 
toric field, will remember that the ground upon 
which they stand is holy.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

AFTER THE BATTLE OF BUENA YISTA—SOME OF 
THE HEROES OF THAT BATTLE WHO PARTICI¬ 
PATED IN THE WAR OF THE REBELLION—THE 
NIGHT RETREAT OF THE MEXICANS—MEN 
WOUNDED AND DIE IN HOSPITAL—CAPTAIN 
J4EAREJ)RGANIzaS\—CAVALRY COMPANY FOR 
THE WAR—WHO WERE DISCHARGED FROM THE 
1ST REGIMENT TO JOIN IT, AND WHO WERE 
DETAILED FOR SERVICE IN THF QUARTERMAS¬ 
TERS SERVICE. 

The last deoribed battle soene practioally 
brought the battle of Buena Vista to a close. 
The Mississippi and Lane’s Indiana Regiments 
with Bragg’s and Sherman’s Batteries held the 
center and left, while the shattered Illinois and] 
Kentucky Regiments gathered up there men in 
reserve behind Beuna Vista Pass. Of those 
connected with the First Regime nt who took 
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part in the late war for 
rebellion, were Capt. J. 1). Morgan, Captain 
the Quincy Rifles; B M. Prentiss, 
the La Salle company; Adjutant W. 
lace became generals. 

Lieut, Dunlap, become a Colonel; also ‘Cap til 
Wyatt, of the Waverly company, and Lieut, 
Winters, of the Green county company, Lieut. 
Flinn, of the Scott county company, and T. Lyie 
Dickey, of the La Salle company. Capt. Mont¬ 
gomery, of the Scott county . company became 
Major of a Missouri Union Cavalry Regimendj 
Lieut. Black, of the Jacksonville company, a 
■captain in the Seventh Iowa Regiment; prjvate,’ 
Thomas Haynes, of the Waverly company, a cap¬ 
tain; Jonathan Bozarth, and T. J, Btyant, of the 
Jacksonville company, captains. • , ' 

Corporal William Shibly of Co. H, became a 
Lieutenant in Co. K of the 14th Regiment, Ill 
Volunteers, and doubtless many others who have 
not come to the knowledge of th#;'; writer,.; did 
honorable service for the life of tberjffation." Of 
| the six companies of the First Regiment on the 
field, twenty-nine were killed andfcrt v fivo woun¬ 
ded. The killed in the Jacksonville cOidpady 
were Capt. Zabriskie, John Emerson, Augustus 
Kanaugh; the wounded, Lieut. McConnhl, Al. 
Barr, Augustus Kersaw and James Thornly, who 
died from his wound. 

On the morning of the 24th, when it was dis¬ 
covered that the Mexican army had retired from 
our front, there was many a glad heart. I re¬ 
member to have hoard David Henry amPDaniel 
Olds,, men past 50 ; of bar compan y and mess. 

I talking when they lay down on the night of the 
23d. One said to the others “ I am so sore and 
stiff that, if the regiment is moved about to-mor¬ 
row on_the double-quick, as it has been to-day, 
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I oan’t keep up with it; tut I propose to make 
those Greasers pay for my scalp.” So, doubtless, 
maDy a weary one felt as he lay on the bloody 
field of Buena Vista on the night of the 23d. 
But as the day broke clear and beautiful on the 
morning of,the 24th, and as the eye swept to 
i the extent of vision the plains that fell off south- 
i ward, it revealed the fact that they were cleared 
of the swarming Mexican forces with whom he 
had wrestled in deadly oonflict on the precoed- 

Lieutenant George T. M. Davis of Co. A, was 
detached from that company to serve as Aid-de- 
Camp to Gen. Shields. Sergeant Edward Evert 
of the same company was wounded while we lay 
at San Antonia, in arresting a Texas desperado, 
but he brought him in and turned him over to 
the military authorities from whom he was taken 
by a writ of habeas corpus. Sergeant Evert 
was furloughed and in some way became connec¬ 
ted with the New Orleans Picayoune; Jordan 
Downard of Co. A, died in hospital at Soltillo,, 
March, 15, 1847; Charles K. Knapp, May 17th; 
John F. Owens died March 11, 1847. Bepja- 
man Pounds was disorganized for disability at 
New Orleans, in November 1847; Michael Slouse 
was left sick at Perscido. Sergeant Burns and j 
Private Oliver, H. Cunningham, John W. Hoyte, 
Daniel C. McNiel and John W. Vandierburg 
were detailed by order of. General Taylor for 
service in the quartermasters department. 

In Co. B, Lev Bixby was promoted from a 
private to a musician by Col. Wetherford; Thom¬ 
as Diley died in hospital at Soltilto, March 10, 
1847; Thomas Given and Patrick Burk were 
sick in hospital at the same time; Denis Griffin 
was dishonorably discharged by order of Gen. 
Wool.. Charles Bradley, Philip Mains, Franois 






















Of Co. H, Daniel Pentzer was severely woun-1 
ded. He was the first man of the regiment I 
wounded in the battle of Buena Vista. Morris I 
G. Hemes a musician, was discharged on surgeons I 
certificate March 17, 1847; Edgar M. Low was 
discherged May 22, to re-enlist in Captain'Meairs 
company. 

Of Co. I, William McKoy was promoted to be 
a corporal March 24, 1847; Corporal Clay W. 
Harley died March 23, 1847; Thomas Cameron 
died in Hospital in Soltillo, April 15, 1847; 
Philip Black, George N. DeWitt, Benjamin G. 
Falston, William L. Gibson, Charles Haughter-: 
ling, William Kelley, John P. Nichol, Charles 1 
R. Bouse and Joseph Story were detailed for 
service in the quartennaeters department. 

Of Co. K, Lieut. Ervin was quartermaster 
and parsons aid to Gen. Churchill; Corporal 
Slack was wounded at Buena Vista, and Pri¬ 
vate Frederick Rikow. Dr. Harmon Ellring was 
sent back from Presido to San Antino and was 
never officially heard from afterwards. John 
Wells, Henry Porter and Jacob Miller were de¬ 
tached for service in the quartermasters service. 
Francis Boroughs, Adam Black, George Upper- 
man, Freman Willit, Fred Weaver and Franklin 
Comly were discharged in May, to join Captain 
Meair’s company. Meair was a rather superior 
cavalry offiocr of tho volunteer service. He be¬ 
came this, by an order issued by the war de¬ 
partment to recruit from the regiment about to 
he discharged a company of cavalry during the 

In his report of the Battle of Buena Vista, 
General Taylor said: “The 1 st,. : 22d Illinois and 
2d Kentucky, served immediately under my eye, 
and I bear willing testimony to their excellent 
conduct throughout_the day. The spirit, and 

















| uniforms, so that the regiments that had fought 
the battle of Buena Vista looked quite shabby. 
These new regiments called us ugly names, and 
criticised the way in which we had fought the 
battle of Buena Vista, and were constantly tell¬ 
ing wherein we could, and they would have done 
‘better. Consequently itwasnotlongtill there was 
baddeeling between the old and the new regi¬ 
ments. Fist fights were of almost daily occur-, 
renee. About the 1st of April, a member of 
Capt. Conner’s Texas Rangers, who had been 
witbtuS through the campaign, came in from 
Satillo, somewhat intoxicated. Men of Col. 
Curtis’s Ohio regiment was on guard at the 
poiift where parties to or from the city had I 
egrdM and ingress. This man was so boozy that 
it wls thoughf best' tO*'detain him under guard I 
for the night. It was not long until the men off 
duty, began to talk about the battle. By and 
by something was said which some one to have I 
a lilfcle fun, told the partly intoxicated Texan, I 
reflected upon the old soldiers who had fought 
±he battle, and 4hat he ought to resent it. It ' 
would not, aiid.did not, take much persuading. 
The'.Ohio men thought they were arranging for 
a little innocent amusement in planning a duel 
to be fought with blank cartridges. The pre¬ 
liminaries were soon settled, the ground stepped 
off, Seconds appointed, guns loaded with blank 
catriflges, as supposed, the men placed in posi¬ 
tion find the word given to fire, when, to the 
amazement and horror of all his comrades, the i 
\Ohioan (who was well connected and a very 
^worthy youSg man) was sehn to fall at the crack 
of his adversaries gun. How the Texan’s gun 
. happened to be loaded with a ball was never 
Jnxpgn, but the effect of this most unfortunate | 
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There, to file northeast, the canvass tents of our 
little army looked like rows of snow balls in the 
distance. During all the time of the war of el¬ 
ements beneath we had the clear- blue sky and 
bright sun unobscured above us. 4 

May-30th we broke camp at San Juan Ranche, 
to begin eur homeward mareh. Gen. Wool ac¬ 
companied us a mile or two north of satillo, and 
toc,k leave with a highly eulogist speech, though 
his feelings were so wrought up that he could 
scarcely speak. 

General Wools parting order is as follows: ] 
t Hdq’rs, Buena Vista, May 28, 184.7. j 
Order No. 80S!. 


JChe term of service for which the ’first and 
second Illinois Regiments have engaged to serve 
the United States has nearly expired, and they 
are about'to return to their home s The general 
commanding takes this occasion to express his 
deep regret at the departure of those who have 
been so long under his immediate command and 
who have so well ed the:, ssuntry. 

New can boast.of greater marches, hardships, 
Driyations and none of greater galantry on the. 
field of Buena Vista. It was there that the 
General witnessed with infi D ate satisfaction their 
valor, which gave additional luster to our armies 
and increased glory to our country. Their steadi¬ 
ness and firmness in connection with the second 
Kentucky of foot in Clustering the Mexicans at 
a critical moment when there was five to one 
against them, and as’ General Santa Anna, said 
“ when Mood flowed in torrents and the field of 
battle was strewn with their dead,” we may just¬ 
ly ascribe a large share of the glorious victory 
achieved over twenty thousand men. A great 
victory it was true , but obtained at to great a 










1 sacrifice. Hardin, ZabrisETe, McKee, "Woodwork ‘ 
Tell, Clay and many others fell, leading their 
men to the charge. Their names and gallant 
deeds will ever be remembered by a grateful peo¬ 
ple. In taking leave of these regiments the gen¬ 
eral can not omit to express his admiration of 
the conduct and galautry bearing, of especally 
of Colonels Bissell, Wetherford and their 
officers who have on all occasions, done honor to 
themselves highly sustained the honor of their 
country in the battle of Buena Vista. His 
trust was this will attend them to their homes 
where they will be received as the pride of their 
families and of their state. John E. Woo), Brig, 
Gen., commanding. 

We were some three and a half days in reach¬ 
ing Monterey sixty miles to the northeast of S'a- 
tillo. There, w T e went into camp for four or five 
days, at what was called the Walnut Springs. 
Why they were so called, I know not. Certainly 
I saw nO Walnut there. There was a fine grove 
of live-oak timber, with a sprinkling of black 
ebony. While we were encamped there, one of 
our boys captured an armadillo. It was not only 
the first one I had ever seen, but the first one 
I had ever heard of. When I got home I thought 
I could tell the people of two things new nnder 
the sun—flying-fish and armadillos. Imagine 
my disgust when I found that other people be¬ 
sides me knew of their existence. From Monte¬ 
rey, we took it by easy stages until we got to 
Camargo. It was about noon when we got to 
Carmago. The regiment was strung out in 
double file nearly a quarter of a mile long when 
the head of the column came into the village. 








our pace and close up'our ranks. It was the 
voice of Joab Wilkcrson, whose company disin¬ 
tegrated on the Public Square, at Jacksonville, 
who stood disconsolated as he saw our company 
rove away in triumph to the war. He was lieu¬ 
tenant in one of the new regiments from Illinois, 
on its way to the interior. He was on the look¬ 
out for Our regiment, which he knew was coming 
in, and as he met the head of the column he lift¬ 
ed a voice that whoever had heard it once would 
remember it to the day of his death. 

Here we were discharged June 17th, and mus¬ 
tered out of the service and paid $100 eaoh, por¬ 
tion being pay due, and the remainder mileage 
and government rations furnished us with trans. 
portation to New Orleans. We marched to old 
Renosho where we took transport down the Rio 
Grande to Matamoras, thenee aoross the oountry 
to Brazos Santiago where we shipped for New 
Orleans. It was 10 o’clock at night and the 
moon was shining brightly as we passed up the 
beach to Brazos. The sand crabs were darting 
about; the writer had never seen or heard of 
them and supposed that they were tarantalors, 
nearly jumped out of his shoes, keeping out of 
their way. The next morning we paid a Mexi¬ 
can silver dollar for a breakfast of biscuit, coffee 
fried eggs and ham. I thought it one of the 
most delicious meals we ever enjoyed. 

After being out six days we sighted the mouth 
of the Mississippi and signaled for a pilot boat 
which soon oame alongside and towed us up to 
New Orleans. Spending one day in the city we 









toot a steamer for St. Louis arriving .1 mat city 
July 1st. Most of the men remained in St. Louis 
until after the fourth, hut on the evening of the 
1st, myself, brother and a messmate named Wil-, 
ham Warner took the paeket for Naples’ arriv-.j 
ing there on the morning of the 2nd. In the 
afternoon we climbed in the rickety old stage 
and started for Jacksonville with Rev. Joel 
Goodrick as a fellow passenger. We arrived a 
little after dark in .dear old Jacksonville and 
stopped at the Mansion House on the north side, 
of the square. 

A number were lying around in anticipation 
of the return of the company, among them the 
Stacy boys, David Simmons and Henry Coffman! 
it had been agreed that on the first arrival of re¬ 
turn volunteers the little old iron gun was to be 
brought out and fired. The news spread like 
! wild fire, the people flocked in, and for the first 
time in our lives we were being lionized. They < 
sang to us; they made speeches at us; they, with 
the old six-pounder, fired salutes for us, until 
the whole town was in an uproar. When their 
exuberance of enthusiasm had effervesced, they ( 
put us to bed in the biggest feather-bed it was 
ever our misfortune to get into of a hot July 
night, where, for want of sense, we staid and 
tumbled till morning relieved us. 

So here we are at home once more. We can 
hardly realize that it is a fact that we have been j 
to the mouth of the Father of waters, around 
the Gulf of Mexioo and marched from the Mat-1 








1 ^ tagorda bay aoross Texas a territory large enough 
for an empire. Through three states of Mexieo 
a distance of 700 miles participated in one of 
the hardest fought battles on tho American oon- 
tinant, crossed the Gulf of Mexioo twice, travel¬ 
ing in all, a distance of 4,500 miles and I still 
lack two months of being eighteen years old, the 
age I gave to get into the service. When 1 lied 
myself in, T knew I could lie myself out. Bet¬ 
ter tn n that, I have served my time out; I am 
honorably discharged; I have realized my boyish 
dreams; I have “wore a uniform and saw a battle’’ 
if I didn’t “come hobling home on crutches.” 
___ T. J. Bryant. 

war reminiscencesT 

History of Company D, 14th Illinois Infantry. 

(BY CAPTAIN T. J. BRYANT.) 

PREFACE. 

In writing a history of Company D, 
14th Regiment, Illinois V olunteer Infan¬ 
try, we are necessarily compelled to deal 
with facts of history connected with the 
entire regiment, and the causes that made 
its call into being necessary. After the 
’ terminatioh of the Revolutionary War, or 
the war for Independence had been brought 
to a successful issue, the articles of Con¬ 
federation under which the colonies acted 








were found inadiquate as bond of union, 
charter of rights, legislation and adminis¬ 
tration. So a call was agreed upon for a 
convention to frame a constitution, suited 
to the colonies as a united and consolidat¬ 
ed general government. 

This convention assembled in Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., on'the 2d of May, 1787, and it 
was very soon found that the slavery 
question, was the disturbing element that 
threatened to dissever the colonies as to 
the continueing the African slave trade, 
for which North Carolina was nutral, Vir¬ 
ginia with the Northan colonies, though 
for different reasons wanted to put an end 
to the African slave trade. Whereas on 
, the other hand South Carolina and Georgia 
absolutely demanded as a condition of co- 
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deration a^^ou^on^™ 
constitution and government under if, tne 


perpetuation, of the slave trade. 

■ After weary weeks of anxiety the imme¬ 
diate difficulty was bridged over by a com¬ 
promised, allowing the continuance of the 
African slave trade until 1820, when it 
should cease, and thence forward be pro¬ 
hibited. 

During the debate on this subject Mr. 
Butler oi South Carolina, insisted that a 
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Ul * guarantee for a rendition by the general 
government of fugatives from service to the 
owners, be incorporated in the constitution 
and a demand was also made for the three- 
fifths clause in representation. Thus it will 
be seen that from the formation of the con¬ 
stitution all along down the history of the 1 
government, to the outbrake of the Rebel-! 
ionf lu lavery was the great disturbing ele- 

Men and women of to-day, thirty years , 
old and under, remember as a dream the 
gathering of' liieftl ^hen early childhood, 1 ) 
when in the midst of throngs of intensely! 
excited people, they saw their mothers i 
clinging to their fathers, while sobs choak-! 
ed their utterance, then unclasp their hold, 
with looks of unuterable anguished as the 
husband and father, with choaked utter¬ 
ance prayed for God’s blessing upon them 
as they pronounced the painful good-by, 
knew little of the intense convictions of 
the anti-slavery elliment of the country, 
as to the encroachments of the slave powj 
er on constitutional liberty, for a quarter; 
of a centuary prior to the opening of hos¬ 
tilities in order to distroy the Federal 
union, to build a slave empire on the ruins 
thereof. 





It was not the cotton gin that brought O 
about this result, but the result of the re¬ 
port of a man by the name of McDonald, 
a practical cotton raiser of Mississippi, 
who in 1808, was employed by the East 
India company to go out there, and intro¬ 
duce and superentend the culture ot cot- 

His attempt failed, and his employers 
gave up their' project, and McDonald 
came back to this country, and reported 
the failure of the project to successfully 
grow cotton in East India. So that it ap -1 
peared that America was to be the cotton, 
producing field for the world. Cotton 
leaped from five cents up to eight cents 
per pound, the cry was at once raised cotton 
i is king, so that the deeds of maunmissor 
that Christian slave holders had on record, 
for the benefit of their slaves at their 
death, was made impossible by unfrendly 
legislation, making it impossible for the 
master to free the slave, without giving 
bond for his maintainance in case he j 
should become a pauper, or the slave to 
go free unless he could give security for | 
his good behavior. Thus in a very short 
time the perpituety of slavery was deter- j 
mined upon, and the political ecclesiastic- 
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al and social circles of the cotten belt 
eombmed to preach and prove if possible, 
that siavery was the negroes normal 

a ' ld that * was a f?«»t civiliz- 

vLTT’ ra8e thu degraded African 
from barbarism to Christianity. To tins 
end Jaws were enacted that made 2 a 
poiml offense to teach the slave to read and 
wnte, and at the same time to terrorize 
the non slave holding element of the south 
into snbserviancy to the slave (ftlin&a 
the sister State commerce, trade and busi¬ 
ness was abridged, the free circulation of 
Uturature proscribed, liberty of consciences 
press and speech denied, until themachin- : 
eryofthe government of the South was 
life the famous whispering galery, repeat- 

ment, legislature, religion and society as 
the skilled exhibitors moves and contr’oles 
heir popita f. Tho condition of things 
had driven thousands of the more ind j 
pendent in spirit and liberty loving of the 
South, into the free Territories and States.' 
of the Northwest, who from personal! 
knowledge of the evils and ubuses of slav- 
erv. ,f 8 most radical oppoesers. 
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The'following letters written in 1859 and i860, 
will give the student of history an idea of j 
the state of things and feeling that existed f 
north and south, immediately proceeding; 
the out brake ot the Bebellion. i 

THE IMPENDING ISSUE. 

Greenfield, Illinois, Dec. 20, 1850. 1 

Editor Press: 

I propose writing an occasional article [ 
for your paper, upon the current political j 
Itopics of the day. The subject of slavery 
lin its various phases, absorbes all other 
’subjects for the timebeing, and will there¬ 
fore claim our first attention. ' This sub¬ 
ject derives to some extent, its immediate 
prominance before the public, from the 
abortive effort'of the insane erratic John 
Brown’s invasion of Virginia to stampeed 
and carryout oi slavery $ a large num¬ 
ber of colored persons at once. From this 
fanatical attempt to accomplish what was 












1 OGlmost a moral impossibility, and if it 
conld have been accomplished—the method' 
attempted finds favor among a very few of 
the anti-slavery people of the nation. Yet 
it has furnished an occasion to the South 
as the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
did to the people of the North. The com¬ 
monwealth of Virginia is acting her part 
by professing to be thrown into spasms of 
fear from the abolition North’s designs to, 
invade her sacred soil and liberate her 
human chatties. 

The whole southern delegation in Com 
gress, taking their cue from poor old 
.posing Virginia, are demanding con¬ 
gressional protection for their peculiar In¬ 
stitution. In consequence of these de¬ 
mands, it is our duty to carefully examine 
and weigh the subject before we act. 

The question arises in the very outset, 
has the general government by congress¬ 
ional legislation the right to throw nation¬ 
al protection around slavery in th,e States? 
or is it simply a creation of State ordinance 
law and legislation? There are several, 
reasons why we are inclined to the opinion 
tjiat the general government has the pow- 
d? to give the legislation asked for; chief 
apiong these is, that Southern Statesmen, 
ffe too »8hite| to ask for any congre 1 .'. . ; 






i tioxi that would be unconstitutional. 
iat the general government has a right, 
act through congressional legislation, is! 
mifested from the ordinance of 1787. It 
sms to me that the statemen of that day 
derstood the subject of slavery in its 
ation to the general government, and 
s public domain as well or better than 
She statesmen of to-day doy and that they 
understood slavery in the public domain 

i - be under control of Congress, the ordi- 
mce of 1787, proves without the shadow 
‘ a doubt. 

This view of the subject was maintained 
> to 1821, for the express stipulation of 
ti'ie Missouri compromise is, that from 
jttorth ol a certain line, slavery shall be 
excluded by the act of Congress. The 
correctness of this position of the fathers 
[ And purer statesmen of the Kepublic, was 
lieaflirmed by the compromise of 1850 in! 
tjie passage of the fugative slave law, for 
if the general government has a right to 
i£4am to slavery amjan whom the. . State, 
in which he is taken, by her constitution 
and legislative acts declares to be a free¬ 
man, then the government under opposite 
, circumstances, has the right to liberate 
| the bondman though the State in which 
I he is found by her constitution and legis- 










Jative acts declares him to be a bondman. 
We further maintain that the above is now 
Recognized by action of their congressional < 
delegation by the entire pro slavery elli- ( 
rnent north and south, and demanding 
congressional enactments for the further, 
.protection of their rights in slave proper-j 
1 ty, not only in the Territories, but in the j 
States. To suppose that the South, with, 
their professed knowledge of Democracy 
^nd constitutional law, would come de¬ 
manding of the general government action 
where it has no constitutional authority; 
■is abserd. 



fernmental legislation, for the better pro¬ 
jection and security of slave property, it is | 
Our duty respectfully to consider their de- i 
mands, and if we find them to be in the j 
interest of humanity in accordance with 
the declaration of independence, the gen-, 
ions of our government and the wellbeing 
pf society, we presume the Republican ( 
party, in its kindly feelings, will consent ■ 
to grant what is demanded. Then why 
this hugh and cry in the South and by. 
Northern dough-faces, of submission to, 
their dictation, or they will desolve the! 
Union! 







We assure the slave ©Hgarca of the South and 
their “ suple Jack^’ allies of the North, that the 
Republican party in this new attitude of con. 
ceiding constitutional, presogatiyefS of 4ft con¬ 
gressional power to legislate within the States, 
to the extent, that they shall have not only Re¬ 
publican form of government, but that the gov. 
ernment shall be Republican in fact—though 
the threat, that if they are not “ let alone and 
let have their way they will brake up the Unioh, 
is nearly 2.000 years old. See Math. 8, 28 and | 

29- 

Being fully persuaded that . fcre lies at the j 
foundation of both threats and demands, and this 
, : has driven you in this demand, to recognise | 
correct views on this very important point of 
constitutional law, we are very .willing that tho 
Republican party should do Its part in the con¬ 
stitutional way that you have pointed out. But 
in order to exact justice, it is necessary to see if 
this peculiar institution is is keeping with the 
genious of civil and religious liberty," forif it des* 
troys natural rights, liberty of press, speech and 1 
of conscience, your demands ought not to t e 

Greenfield, Illinois, Jan. 2, I860. 

In my last article I took the ground that if, 
slavery did not interfere with the natural rights 
of man, liberty of speacli, of the press, and of 
conscience. It would he the duty of Congress 
to grant the South’s peculiar institution tie pro- 
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teotion that Is demanded for it. We propose now 
to take up the first item in our inquiry and ex- 
amine it by the constitutional bill of rights, in> ’ 
order to form a-more perfect Union, establish.i 
justice, institute domestic tranquility, provide: 
for the common defense, promote the generaBi 
wellfare and secure the blessings of liberty to. 
ourselves and our prosperity, do ordain and estab- ‘ 
lish this constitution for the United States of 
America. 

This bill of rights constituted and ordained, 
by the constitutional convention, approved ami. 
adopted by the States composing the Federal!' 
Union, cannot f>e abolished. It may be liberal¬ 
ised and extended in its scope and meaning, but 
any right seoured by it, to any citizen can never 
be taken away without due process of law. Fur* 
ther we must inconsistency interpate the consti¬ 
tution ef this preamble or bill of right by the de¬ 
claration of independence, which declares that 
ail -iwwwwooWoo.with, certain- imUiablw. rights, 

among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

The enquiry arises, does the enslavement of 
the African by the organic law and statutes of 
the slave holding States, disprive the colored man 
of any or all of these enumerated rights ani 
privileges? In so we oannot oonsent to any fur¬ 
ther legislation that would tend to bind them 
more firmly, or perputate their bondage. 

If we are not greatly mistaken, the slave codes 
of several if not in all the slave States, gives the 









master absolute control over the life of the slave, ~ 
which may be taken for the most trivial offense. 

It takes away from the slave every vestage of 
his natural rights, he must go at the beck and 
nod of another, he is liable at any moment to be 
sold away from his place of birth and all the ' 
kindred ties of nature, his children may be torn 
from him by the cruel system that has doo^ d 
him to hopeless toil, and worse than all .ms, 
his nuptual vows are a farce, having no legal 
binding force, his wife may be defiled by the 
master or any other white villian at their pleas¬ 
ure, his daughters may be c .traged in his pres¬ 
ence, and he has no legal redress or sympa¬ 
thy from what is supposed to be decent peopl® 
of the slave holding class, in a word every nat¬ 
ural right of the man is distroyed by slavery, 
from this standpoint no wonder JeffereoD declared 
that “ every attribute of the deity is opposed to 

Slavery not only demoralizes its subject—it 
brutalizes those in contact with it, in proof of 
this it is only necessary to instanoe the case of 
South Carolina’s; chivilrous son, United-States 
Representative Brooks, stealing up likea coward¬ 
ly eui^ behind Senator Sumner and striking hina 
down in the United States Senate Chamber, 1 
like any other brutish cowardly sluger. 

But one of the very worst features of the sys¬ 
tem, is its fearful strides toward a complete and 
universal amalgamation of the races. Many of 
the proscribed menial class, has the most arris- ■ 
tocratic_blood of the so called Southern arristo-. 
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cracy coursing through their rains, that this 
bleaching process is advancing rapidly, is forced 
upon the attention of every observing traveler' 
through the south. Talk about negroe equality 
and amalgamation in the North, in the South it' 
is a fearful -reality. 

Farther,’u is a jrtti' established fact, 
that will not be disputed by any person 
•acquainted with Southern society as it ex¬ 
ists, that in many instances the father sells : 
his only child by a slave mother,—mother : 
■jjnd-fhild together to appease the wrath ofi 
his outraged wife, and if his child oft 
the slave mother be a female, wliom ( 
the Creator has endowed with regu¬ 
lar and beautiful features and a graceful 
form and movements, she is almost sure) 
to become the victim of Southern lust, 
sometimes willingly, but more frequently! 
by brutial force. With these facts before 
us, independent of other considerations, , 
which will appear in due time, we cannot 
consent to yield to the demands of the 
South and the encourragements of slavery; 
to say nothing of the barriers raised, that 
obstruct interstate commerce and commu¬ 
nication, that have developed in the last 
few years, that is fast isolating the South 
from the North, as effectually as the 
Chinese wall did the celestial empire from 1 
the outside world.” 

Gkeknfiei.d, Jan. 9, 1860. 

The second item that demands onr at¬ 
tention is, “Does slavery destroy liberty 
of Speech 1” That it does m conceded)' 
by Mr. Crawford in his remarks beforethe 










the lower house in Congress on the 15th r> -» 
of December, 1859. ~ -L 

Liberty of speech is so completely des- 
troyed.in the Gotten Stajcau that, men 
have been driven from their borders, for 
the simple expression of a preference for 
one man above ar;pt"er fcr. President of 
the United States. ' ’ 

It may be urged in extenuation of this 
act of despotism, that it is an isolated 
case, and that the entire South, is not to 
be held responsible for this outrageous il- 
liberality. We answer MB most certain¬ 
ly not, unless it is practized by Southern 
communities as a rule, toward all anti; 
slavery men and utterances. 

Is the above an extreme statement and. 
an isolated case i No, a casual remark by 
a member of the Method est Episcopal 
Church, that a community “ could not be 
engaged in putting ’ down a greater evil 
’ than slavery-, was made the pretext for 
driving that community from their native 
States, vocations and homes. As a fur¬ 
ther illustration bf this intolerance in 1 
Southern society, we instance the treat¬ 
ment of James J. Miller and Emmons J. 

, Coe, who last year were traveling in Row¬ 
an county, North Carolina as agents for a 
publishing house in Hartfdtrd, Connecticut^ 
when they were arrested and takepbfefer© 
the Police Court, where the presiding Jus¬ 
tice confessed that there was nothing known 
i against them, but as traveling agents of a j 
, Northern publishing house they were sus¬ 
picions; Why that they had been lurking j 
around, talking "with and trying to seRj 










"I O books (Helpers of course) to the "niggers,” 
which if could have been proven^ (a pro¬ 
cess thought to be unnecessary in the 
South) could have done no possible harm, 
fonthe very best of reason, vis., because 
the negroes were not allowed to learn to 
read, and therefore if it had been that 
awful books of Helpers, they would have j 
known no more about its content, thpn a i 
goose knows of grammer. 

But notwithstanding the confession of 
the presiding Justice, that therp was no 
knowing or provable, guilt, they wpre sent 
to prison by that astute justice, from 
which they were discharged on their pay¬ 
ing $4.12 jail fees, and agreeing to leave 
the county. As a compensation probably 
for the jail fees, they were escorted by the 
sheriff to the hotel, where they procured a 
conveyance to a railway station, where 
, after being closely questioned they were 
graciously allowed to return to the North. 
These outrages against personal liberty, 
are samples of Southern ideas of fight, 
and we trust will be rebuked by a liberty 
loving people at the coming Presidential 
election. 

Greenfield, III., Jan. 16, 1860. 

. , The next item in our inquiry is, “ does 
the slave power, in order to maintain its 
power ana existance, find it necessary to 
abridge the liberty of the press.” The 
press is admitted by all who are intelligent 
and are thoroughly Democratic and patrio¬ 
tic to be the palladium of civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty. It is a guiding star ' whose ; 









light is next in importance to the Bible, qq 
I t has proved itself heroic in its Philan- ‘■*0 
thropy, untireing in its enterprises, firm 
and faithful in its advocacy of the right, 
and justly occupies a place in the affections' 
bf every lover of humanity and liberty. 

It is only Kaisers, Czars and Emperors, 
who riot in unlimited power, that have 
hither to scouled upon and labored to des¬ 
troy this engine of liberty. But no crown¬ 
ed head that has arisen in Borne, Vienna, 

St. Petersburg or Paris, have shown them¬ 
selves more aetermmately opposed to, or 
afraid ol the “printing press, than the slave 
power. In Mobile, Allabama, the selling 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’! was recently 
thought to be an offence of sufficent mag¬ 
nitude, to outlaw and drive a citizen from 
his home and occupation. In Maryland 
the ownership of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
by a free colored man, and a minister of 
the gospel, was judged by administrators 
ot law, of sufficient magnitude to send 
him to the penitentiary. 

In almost every slave State the slave 
power has mobbed and destroyed newspap¬ 
er presses, that have had the virtue, bold¬ 
ness and independence to denounce that 
incubus, that is arresting the development 
and retarding the growth of the fairest part 
of our common country, wherever it has 
I had the power, it has involved and attack¬ 
ed the printing, press <oji -free---soil,-’ —it- 
not only destroyed the “ Free South ” a 
newspaper in Kentucky, because it oposed • 
the extention of slavery, but citizens of 









1 O Missouri in times ot profound peace, in- 
vaded Illinois, and killed. Elijah P. 

| Lovejoy and broke up and throvved his 

press into the Mississippi river, and dur¬ 
ing the Border war in Kansas, Missouri 
ruffians sacked Lawrence and destroyed its 
liberty loving press. It has gone farther 
than this, in its war on the freedom of the 
press, it has captured and corrupted the 
General and State Governments, so as to, 
j make it possible to rob individuals ot their 
money and of their dearest rights, by con¬ 
stituting ever Post-master in the South a 
sovereign censure ot books and periodicals, 
with all other printed matter, troin whose 
power there is no appeal. By this the lib¬ 
erty ot the press is not only effectually 
destroyed, but the Post office — the private 
vehicle of communication, whose trust 
should be as inviolable in keeping secrets 
committed to it, as the confessional,—but 
instead of this it is by the slave power and 
the venality of the General Government, 
asadministeredby the Democratic party -the 
most .venal and corrupt party that over 
Li existed in American politics—turned into a 

I 1 resembelanee of the Greek Tyrants, whis¬ 
pering gallery, so as to convey every 
whisper in support of civil and religious 
liberty, into the ears of the slave oligarchy, 

I the American despotism; the design of 
which it will soon be found, is to over¬ 
throw the Government, destroy the Union 
and constitutional liberty and crush out 
the very germe of liberty. 

Gbeenkield, Jan. 23. 1860. 






I The last interogritory is, “ does slavery „ 
destroy liberty ot conscience? ” This is a, 
serious question, that ought not co be. 

(raised only front considerations of the 
gravest character. There can be no justi 
fication for raising and discussing questions: i' 
of this character, until there is many reas-. 
ons to believe that the tendency of things 
is to an upheaval ot the social fabric, result¬ 
ing in a complete change in the existing 
order of things and that too, not in regard 
to the extension of civil rights but the re¬ 
striction of all of those enumerated in the 
preamble to the constitution. It was the 
love of these that drove the Puritan Fath¬ 
ers from England to Holand, and from 
thence back to England, and then out to 
the New World. 

The above enumerated rights are guar¬ 
anteed to the humblest citizen of these 
United States, by the .preamble to the 
National constitution, as also the first 
amendment to the constitution, “Congress. 
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no law respecting an establish- j 
lfiion. or nrnfciKitJw,* i _ 



menf of religion, or prohi 
exenfise thereof, or abridg 
of speech or of the press oi 
all the people peaceably to 
to petition the Govemmen 
of their grieveances.” 

The, above is, as Stephen 











1 o | this f5ul blot upon the escutcheon of the | 
' Natiop’s glory, deplored and depreciated 
as it Was by Washington, Henry Jefferson 
■and Randolph, Democracy has attempted I 
to nationalize, and when defeated as de ; I 
feated they surely will be, they are threat- j 
ening to rase the" standard of revalt, des¬ 
troy the Union and overthrow constitu¬ 
tional liberty. 

They have already destroyed personal 
liberty nntil persons of one section of the 
Republic cannot follow their avocations in 
life, within the domain of slavery, it mat¬ 
ters n<tt how laudable these enterprises 
may be in themselves. It has destroyed, 
liberty of speech, until free white citizens 
of irreproachable . character, have been 
linched because of their political opinions. 
That eminent man for piety and learning, 
Dr. Nelson who at an early day founded 
the “ Institute ” at Quincy, Illinois, fled 
for his jife before a Missouri pro-slavery 
riot, a&<v spme of liis friends, less noted 
and kiijPjn, went on foot bv way of Han- 
nabal {and crossed the Mississippi, and 
then on foot; again to Quincy, to arouse i 
.friemfjS»hiU-..hy.,i«-H*Ue on nmy o n ea. 4h o ^-j 
might be got acrpse the river from danger 
by slaveocrats, that were more fierce and 
cruel'than Bloodhounds. It was while he 
was in hiding for two days and a night on 
the banks of the Mississippi river opposite 
Quincy, Illinois, that he composed those 
verses' that have moved and thrilled so 
many hearts: 

“ My days are gliding swiftly by, 






An<TI a pilgfem stranger' * j 

Would not detain them as they fly I * 

Those hours of toil and danger, ' 

For oh we stand on Jordand’s strand, , 

, Our friends are passing over, 

And just before the shining shore 
We may almost discover.” 

J It has not only proscribed opinion but 
has distroyed that liberality that restrains j 
personal violance and turns all violators ; 
of civil statutes over to the constituted ! 
athoruesi for trial and punishment of 

"ffas substituted therefor, lynchings, 
tar and feathers, riding on rails and per¬ 
sonal insecurity to those who have violated 
no civil statute.^ Presses have been des¬ 
troyed'by irresponsible mobs, books are 

C scribed, periodicals and papers have 
n Seized and burnt by enactments of 
legislatures and the convenanee of officers 
of the General Government high in author¬ 
ity, and thus the United States constitution 
has been violated and governmental au¬ 
thority has peen prostituted and tlie sac¬ 
red right of the people violated, and life i 
and. property made insecure by the worst I 
form of tyrany that ever existed, under 
the much abused name of Democracy. 

It has gone farther, it has proscribed j 
religious bodies among the most numerous 
wealthy,loyal and influential in the Nation. 

It has mobbed and killed her ministers j 
who were peaceable law abiding and inno¬ 
cent citizens. Tlfese are grave charges ' 
that pjght not Jo be made hastily or rash- 











-| fr ley. Bat who can look tamely on and | 
■*- ^ see liberty rudely snatched by a despotic 
minority, from an overwhelming majority, 
without entering solnmn protest thereat* 
But the question at issue is, “ The evi¬ 
dence of the distraction of liberty of opin- ' 
ion and of conscience by the slave power 
under the name of Democracy.” The first 
evidence we adduce in support of these 
statements, is the treatment which minis¬ 
ters and members of the M. E. Church 
have received at the hands of minions of 
slavery, as represented largely by the M. 
E. Church south, but while they havq been 
foremost in these bloody deeds or proscrip : 
tion and persecution, other churches have 
not been slow to follow. 

In Lewis country, Missouri, the Rev. 
Mr. Kelley was dragged from the alter of 
his church, while he was in the discharge 
of official duty, under the plea that he was 
an escaped prisoner from the-Iowa State 
prison, whop) they knew that he was en¬ 
gaged in the work of an Itinerant preacher 
op the particular circuit, than it had been 
since the convict had escaped from the 
penitentiary at Ft. Madison. They knew 
that in height, form, feature and complex¬ 
ion he did not resemble the escape convict, 
but under the false plea, there was an op¬ 
portunity to wreak their lielish mallice on 
a minister of an anti-slavery church. He 
I was so Inhumanly treated by this, pro-! 
slavery n ob, that in a month after he ar- ; 
rived at his home in Lewis county, Mis 
I SOUl’j, be was borne by his berieiod wife. 












orphan chrildren and sorrowing friends to 
his grave. Yet pro-slavery hate was such x 
there was no redress-offered, not even the 
arrest of his murderers. Public sentiment 
of Missouri applaudedthe act to such an ex¬ 
tent, that the officers of the law made no 
attempt to arrest the guilty ones who tbare, 
and known, they are yet at 

large, unwhipped ot justice. In the spring 
of lt*o6, at Rochester, Missouri, the Rev. 

Mr. Sellers of the same church relations 
that Mr. Kelley, was toum by a pro-slavery 
mob, the alledged reason was, because of 
the report of the committee on slavery to 
the highest eccleseastical body of the 
church, and while the report on slavery- 
failed to pass, (it ought to have passed) for 
the want of a constitutional majority, Mr. 
Sellers was set on and tarcd by a drunken 
howling pro-slavery Democratic mob. 

In attempting to expostulate with that 
infuisafed Representative Of niodefn'Ochlo¬ 
cracy, a drunken, lawless mob, and to ar¬ 
rest these outrageous proceedings, Rev. 

Mr. Holland, a gentleman seventy years 
of age, a local preacher in the M. E. 
church, a native of the South, and who 
had been a citizen of Missouri for more than 
twenty years, was shot through the head 
and instantly tell dead. Yet the perpre- 
trators of this henions offence against God 
and man, were, never disturbed by an ar¬ 
rest or trial, though they were known to 
and by the minions of the law. 

In the Spring of 1S59, at Ronham, Tex¬ 
as, a conference of the M- E. Church, with 
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the Bishop, the church official, who presid-. 
ed over their deliberations Was wilted on 
by a mob during public services on Sun¬ 
day, and notified that because of their well 
known anti-slavery sentiments that their j 
presences was offensive. The third reso¬ 
lution which was read to Bishop Janies' 
and the conference is as follows: 

Resolved, that the teaching and preach¬ 
ing of the ministers of the church do not 
meet the views of Famin county, and 
must therefore be stopped. 

In this mob was the pastor of the M. 
E. Church South at Bonham, Texas, 
Judges Lawyers, Doctors, and the most 
wealthy and prominent citizens. 

On the 19th ot December, 1859, the 
Missouri legislature refused to incorporate i 
the southwest university at Jefferson City, 
Missouri, because it belonged to and was 
under the patronage. of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church. 

Since John Brown made his raid on 
Harpers Ferry, Virginia, the “Richmond 
j dispatch ” has attacked the M. E. Church 
| in its columns as follows: “ It is a. sub¬ 
ject worthy of grave reflection, that much i 
i of the western and northwestern portion j 
of Virginia and that section of the State 
! which John Brown selected as the theater 
lot 1 his operations is under the jurisdiction 
I of the Baltimore conference, apart of 
the M. E. Church (north) whose discipline 
opposes slavery and prohibits the purchase 
arid sale oi slaves. The preachers of this, 

! conference .' occupies almost every neigh- 







borhood and town in western Virginia, 

! and m the valley. Their opposition to 
slavery is well understood, and the iuflu- 
I ance this must have op the minds of all 
: classes may be easily imagined,” 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the 1 
offence of the M. E. Church, thus proscrib¬ 
ed and persecuted on slave soil is, first, 
because she has the independence and vir- 
tue to dare to speak out against a great 
1 moral and National wrong. Second, in 
case of an attempt to overthrow the con- j 
stitution and government by violent and 1 
revolutionary means. The attitude of the 
M. E. Church is unmistakable such, as 
that she would be a constant steadfast and 

E owerful allie to the General Government, 
ence she must be driven from slave ter¬ 
ritory at any cost and hazard. 

But while it is undoubtly true, that she 
> is anti-slavery in her doctrine and her dis¬ 
cipline's or, can she be insubordinate and 
facticious to the institutions of any civil . 
Government where she labors, while she is 
true to the constituted authority ? Let her 
j doctrines and discipline speak for them- 

AKTICLE OF FAITH XXIII. 

“ Of the rulers of the United States of 
America, the President, the Congress, the 
General Assemblies, the Governors and 
the Councils bf States, as the delegates 
of the people, are the rulers of the United 
States. According to the division of pow¬ 
er made to them by the constitution of the 
United States, and the constitution of 









'their respective States. And the said 
States are a sovereign and independent Na¬ 
tion and ought not to be subject to any 
foreign jurisdiction.” 

The M. E. Church has appended a foot 
note to this article, stating that “ we be¬ 
lieve as far as possible, it is the duty of 
! Christians, especially of Christian ministers 
to be subject to the supreme authority of 
the country, where they may reside, and to 
encourage "obedience to the powers that be. 
It is expected that all our preachers and 
i people will behave themselves as peaceable 
» and orderly subjects, s.' i." d 

We are glad to say trial In alf the bitter 
. agitation on slavery, that none of our peo¬ 
ple were ever indicted and punished by 
due process of law, for inciting the colored 
people to discontent and to rise against 
I their masters, and yet with the sainted 
Wesly, she steadily bore her testimony to 
the fact, that “it was the sum of all vil- 
v rainy ” and that every legal and legitimate 
means was to be resorted to,Jo destroy it. | 


The writer makes stump speaches, and lias a discus¬ 
sion with Hon. A. G. Burr at Hardin, Illinois. Omin¬ 
ous political out-look. Leading men of Greenfield 
meet and consult. The canvass of I860. Sharp aggres¬ 
sions on the part of the Republicans. Democrats sore. 
Jackson Spreder. Sharp points. A man radical in 
work. Unfounded rumors. An old bachelor. A 
public meeting. Company organized. 

In the canvas of 1861, we had taken so I 
deep an interest in the pending political 
situation, that we had not only written 
the foregoing articles, that were regarded | 







at that time as quite radical, but we made 
several stump speeches in Calhoun county, 
and had a debate at Hardin, the county 
seat, with A. G. Burr, who was afterward 
the Democratic representative to Congress 
from that, (then the tenth) congressional 
district of Illinois, when in answer tp the 
question from him whether according to 
the constitution of the United State’s slaves 
were persons or property? We made the 
telling point on him, that according 
wording of the constitution they were per¬ 
sons, first, “ persons owning labor," and 
. in the three-fifth rule “ three-fifths of all 
other persons." 

Soon after the election we began to be 
fearful that the National horizon was be¬ 
ing over cast with clouds that protended 
war. W. A. Tunnell, R. E. Tunnel], Ed. 
and Noman $v*>oley, Captain Ellis, G«ib. 
fEmkeadJ, Dr. Dunn, I. R. Ostrum, E. L. 
i Cooper', George Sheffield, James Rieves 
and the writer, met occasionally at night, 
at Ei L. Cooper’s store, to talk over tlie 
situation and outlook, while Capt. Caswell, 
G. W. Allen, Esq.. Eri and O. L. Ed- 
> wards, George Jaynes, and J. II. Weisner 
: seconded every effort to strengthen the 
hands of the Government in every possible 
way. In those dark days immediately 
proceeding the outbreak of the Rebellion^ 
, Greenfield was the largest village in Green' 
; county that had a decided Republican ma- 
, jority, and outspoken Union sentiment, 
and because of this, such men as Merral 
Balinger, Thorp and Rhodes toward Rock¬ 
bridge, George Burroughs and William 
Balinger near Dover; Stephen Smith and 
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IS 1 Bonj. King toward Athensville; Love and] 
Dick Metcalf, in the direction of Fayette, 
throw their influence with the outspoken 
Union sentiment at Greenfield. There 
were as strong Union men at Fayette, 
White Hall and Carrolton as any we have 
mentioned, but Greenfield was at the time 
of the outbreak of the Rebellion the strong 
Union town and precinct of the county. 

It is lamentably true however, that in 
every thing in this life, there is a certain 
amount of selfishness, and this is especial¬ 
ly true in politics. 

The- canvass of I860 was not exempt 
from prejudice and selfish jealousies, that 
were still rankling in the minds of the de¬ 
feated Democrats, when the outbreak 
came. They were unusually sore because 
of defeat. Second, because of the sacrfice 
of Douglas and the treachery of the south¬ 
ern wing of their own party to him es- 
peciallyjjin taking enough ultra State rights 
Democrats from the vote in the North to 
give every free State to Mr. Lincoln. 
Third, the local leaders of the Democratic 
party about Greenfield were not astitnte 
enough to see that they had to deal with a 
young vigerous and aggressive party, tha‘ 
was on the alert to smite them hip am 
thigh, with accusation, argument, jit am 
jere, so that they we.re not as wise as they 
ought to have been in their speeches and 
movements. The Republicans knew that J 
they could not carry Green county, but the! 
leaders determined to make it as hot for 
the Democrats as possible. They Secured ] 







one speech from Owen Lovejoy, the most hr.-i 
effective stump speaker that was ever in |* -*- 
the State of Illinois. They were constant- j 
ly on the watch to dgcoy mm *r Democratic ; 
i^t into pits-and jii»%*-so - as 1 to-worry 
them in every possible way. 

Among the Republican local leaders, 
there were Merral Balinger, Capt. W. A. 
Ellis, W. A. and R. E. Tunnell, Dr. W. 

A. Dunn, E: L. Cooper, Ed. JKfOoiey and a 
dozen others that could be mentioned that 
’ were as good thinkers, talkers and work¬ 
ers as they were, that made the canvass 
lively, ana altogether unpleasant for the 
Democrats. 

Without any of the above, the Demo¬ 
cracy were mortified and chagrined enough 
at the opposition that was offered to Doug¬ 
las at Charleston, that resulted in the 
rupture of the party and ultimately in their 
defeat. It was humiliating enough for 
northern Democrats to have to submit to a 
platform with a secession plank in it, and 
to put a secessionist on it, was to much for 
human endurance. So they revolted and 
set iup;' for themselves, when the news came 
i that the northern wing of the Democratic 
t party had nominated Douglas at Balti- 
l more, the Barrs Store Democratic club sent 
v word to the Democrats at Greenfield that 
j j they would come and help them ratify on 
a certain night. The time appointed ar¬ 
rived and With it twenty-five or thirty from 
, Barrs Store, with a flag, drum and fife, 
came into Greenfield just after dark. Af¬ 
ter marching round the public square they 
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halted in front of Kievqi' Store, because! 
there was quite a platform for the benefit 
of ladies who come to the store to trade, 

! to mount and dismont on, this platform 
j the faithful ‘now vitalized as a rostrum for 
their speakers. 

The Republicans that had gathered to 
see and to hear, outnumbered the Demo- 

The speeches were not of a very high 
order ofjthought or rhetoric. The next week 
a burlesque written by WilliaiO A. Tunnell 
under the cognoman of Jackson Sproder 
appeared in the Oarrolton Press. He gave 
a pretty fair representation of the number 
of each party present, with synopsis of the 
speeches made, only the spelling was out¬ 
rageously bad, and the grammar a little 
worse than that of the speakeis. Of course 
he spoke as a Democrat, and congratulat¬ 
ed himself upon the fact, if there wcfe 
more Republicans present than Democrats 
that they helped to swell the crowd -to re¬ 
spectable demensions. 

The editor of the Oarrolton Gazette for 
twenty years had conducted it as a Whig 
paper. Four years before he had supported 
Fremont for the Presidency and#«a room¬ 
er reported that one of his daughters had j 
said that the reason why her father had 
j turned Democratic was because that the j 
I opposition party in the county was so j 
weak, that it could only afford them bread 
to eat, and that they published a Demo¬ 
crat paper in order" that they might get 
butter to eat with their bread. • 








Jackson Spreder claimed that the rea-1 
son 'why he sent his articles to the Repub- Yj 
lica^ paper for publication, was that four 
years before the Gazette had been a bitter 
and‘relentless opposer and accuser of Dem- 
ocraby, and that it was only in the Dem¬ 
ocrat party for bread and butter. 

The Democrats accused me of writting 
the article, and ol course was greatly em¬ 
bittered because of it, it can do no harm 
to the dead for its true origin to be known. 

I Considering its time, circumstances and 
1 life likeness of the pictures it drew, it was 
equal to the best effort of Artemius Ward, 
PetrOlium V. Nasby or MarkTwain. 

Another illustration of the sharp point 
constantly being made on the clumbsy 
defenders of slavery is found in the case 
of a young Democrat that belonged to a 
family that was quite poor in this world’s 
goods, the young man supported himself 
as a hired laborer—which was all right and 
respectable. He had some relations in 
Missouri which he visited after the busy 
work season of 1860 was over, when he 
came back early in September, he seemed 
to be delighted with slavery, and took a 
great deal of delight in telling how the 
negroes had been civilized and christian¬ 
ized, by being brought to this country, and 
that'their condition was better every way ' 
tharfcthat of the common hirling in the 
free States. We listened to one of these 
soothes from him, and at i t.s_.gnd said. 
‘HW, T Sfrdiftff'TKmk yorf SSa' 

sell yourself into slavery and better your 















2 ^ These kind of sharp cuts through the 
! canvass, and their defeat at the election 
had not left the Democrats in a very fel- 
mirable state of mind, and in the spring 
when the war opened, they had not re¬ 
covered from their chagrin, so that some 
of the apparent opposition from Democrats 
to the war for the maintainanceof the Un¬ 
ion is doubtless to be accounted for*from 
these facts. M ’ ' 

But Democrats were not the only onesi 
who were chagrined before the thing was' 
over. There was a Republican who was 
exceedingly radicalin word. In February, 
1861, when Seward and leading Republi¬ 
cans with such border statesmen as Crit- 
enden of Kentucky, were trying to find 
some safe and honorable ground for a 
compromise that would tide the incoming 
administration over the shoals of secession 
until it fcould demonstrate that it did not 
propose to interfere with slavery in the 
States, and it would faithfully enforce (ill 
National constitutional legislation .pronipt- 
i ly and in the spirit of the law. • ■ j 

This pian approached and asked me 
what I thought of Seward's effort for a 
compromise. We told him that while there 
was nothing in republican principles or as¬ 
cendancy that was detrimental to the 'real 
interest of the South, yet as the South pro-; 
fessed to be alarmed as to the safety of 
their interest and right as to slavery unde*-, 
thejconstitution, and had actually pa'ssed! 
secession ordinances, and were persuading 
the timid that the North was cowardly 










and would not fight, and. thus’ they were _ 
deceiving their people, and getting them oo 
int • a false and dangerous attitude, and as 
we were satisfied that there could be no 
such thing as peaceable secession, and 
therefore all such talk, even though it came; 
from the New York Tribune was a cheat j 
and a delusion, and that war was such a 
terrible thing, that we would be willing to 
do anything that would not be dishonor¬ 
able, rather than to see the sections 
plunge into war. Mr. “ Radical” said yes! 
the leaders of the Republican party, and; 
tne rank and file were suet cowards that" 
they would get down on their knees to the 
Democratic party, at the beck and nod of 
the slave oligarchy to keep them in a good 
humor, hut if he did have to stand alone, 
he would shed the last drop of his blood 
before he would do it. 

We told him that we were not particn- 
lary anxious to shed our blood, but from , 
the present appearance oithings, it looked j 
| as it all who-wanted to shed blood, were 
j going, to have an opportunity to do so, and 
; when the occasion arose we believe that 
, we would be quite as willing, to shed our 
blood as he. 

When Sumter was fired on and captur- 
ed^and when we were engaged in raising 
the first company that went to the war 
from Green county, Illinois. This man ■ 
had a son about eighteen years old who 1 ,,, 
volunteered to go in the company, when 
hiV father-learned ©fit, he came and ac¬ 
cused, me of trying to decoy atpay his son : 
who was under age, without his knowledge 
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or consent, and that no gentleman, much 
less a Christian would engage in anything 
of that sort. I told him that I thought 
like he did about a man decoying away a 
minor without a parents’ or guardaVs 
consent, but that he was mistakened about 
there being anything private or clandestine 
about it. Meeting for recruiting were 
public, recruits were publicly drilled and 
when the time tor rendezvous came, our , 
departure would be public, and our musteT 
rolls could be seen by any one who desired’' 
to. True, we were recruiting a company i 
and we were glad to have any able bodied 
man join us, even if it was his son, but 
we recognized the fact that he had a right 
to control his son.until he was of age, but 
now that the time for blood getting had 
come, he was not willing to spill his nor 
allow his boy who was willing to do 
so, and in this respect he was not as pat¬ 
riotic asArtemus Ward who “rather tuan 
to allow the Government to be destroyed 
was willing to sacrifice all his wife's kin 
1 folks. 

Who fears to speak of sixty-one, 

ftot those who at boom of Sumter’s gun, 














WSSt* 

During the time I was recruiting 



iing to fight could be i 
o all the fighting that i 


that the company / 
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would not be allowed to pass through I 
Athens ville on its way to its rendezvous 
at Jacksonville. Some of the men wanted 
to 4! Stur up- ^ Athensville upon suspicion, 
but better council prevaled. The company 
was stopped in the village an hour how- 
ever, for them to show their disloyalty if 
they wanted to. Dr. Waters who was 
said to be the ringleader ot those who were 
belligerent took us to his home, and treated 
its like the prince of good fellows. Indeed 
all the inhabitants of the village acted 
very friendly and kindly toward us, so that 


still inclined to think that the whole 
thing was a canard. 

Beside the man radical in word, we have an I 
old bachelor in Greenfield who was a very enthus -1 
iastio Union man, and was very anxious for every r 
body to go to the war but himself. The follow¬ 
ing takes him off to a nicety: 

Upon the hurricane deck of one of our gun¬ 
boats, an elderly darkey, with a very philosophi 
sal and retrospective cast of countenance, squat¬ 
ted on his bundle, toasting his shins against the 
chimney and apparently plunged into a state of 
profound meditation. Finding upon inquiry, 
that he belonged to the Ninth Illinois, one of the 
most gallantly behaved and heavily loosing regi- J 
ments at Fort Donelson, I began to interrogate 
him upon the subject- 


re you in the fight ?” 

“ Had a little taste of it, sa,” 

“ Stood your ground, did you ? ” 

“ Run at the first fire, did you ? ” 

“ Yes, sa, and would hab run so 
















Rendezvous. Organization of tbe 14th Regiment Ill. 
Volunteers. Penchant of men. Accident. Col. Pal¬ 
mer shows off Regiment. Oft for Quincy. Incident. 
Canton Missouri. Capture of Senator Green. Picket 
duty. Monticello and beyond Scott & McKnight., 
Tom Barton's shot. Back to Canton. Quincy. Acci¬ 
dentally shot. Hannibal. Off for Monroe station. 
Macon City. False alarm. In command at Hannibal 
Incidents. Company rejoins Regiment. Hoaxed.l 

Immediately after the firing upon Fort Sum¬ 
ter a> public meeting was oalled by the Union 
men at Greenfield; to meet in the basement of 
the M. E. Church, to take into consideration 
what the commnnity ought to do to strengthen 
the hands of the government. We were put for¬ 
ward as the speaker for the occasion, and intro¬ 
duced the subject by stating “ that slavery, which 
was contrary to the dictates and instincts of hu¬ 
man nature, as also to the law of God, was the 
disturbing element that had loosened the bonds 
that had bound southern citizene in loyalty to 
the Union. Second, the Democratic party, and 
especially the southern wing of it, are now and 
al ways have been sticklers for a strict construc¬ 
tion of the constitution. They must therefore, 
understand constitutional law, and are certainly 
honest enough not to ask the congress of the 
United States or the general government to do 
an unconstitutional thing. 

“ Up to this uprising against the life of the 
Union, they have been asking for a more string¬ 
ent law for the return of slaves. Now we lay 
down this proposition, if it is constitutional for 
the general government to return an escaped fu- 
gativc from a State under whose statutes he has 
acquired freedom, to a State whose statute makes 
him a slave, then reversing the power of the gov¬ 
ernment it has the same power to go into a State 
whose constitution and laws makes a man a slave, 
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among them, Capt. Caswell, called out a young 
lawyer of Democratic persuasions to state what 
in bis opinion ought to be done under existing 
circumstances. He asked to be exoused but 
Capt Caswell insisted that he should speak. Fin¬ 
ally he took the floor and said, “ that it was an 
uprising brought on by extreme men North and 
South. That Southern men had notified the 
North, that if they brought forward and elected 
a man that they considered hostile to slavery^ 
thereby making slavery insecure, that they would 
secede and set up for themselves, 'fhe North 
had not heeded the warning and after the elec¬ 
tion of an Abolitionist, the South was alarmed, 
Mr. Lincoln fired the South by removing the 
garrison from Moultry to Ft. Sumter. 

Second, the United States government had 
agreed not to rcvictual and reinforce the garrison 
at Ft. Sunfytdr'witHrat'flfe idtiBdtit 6f*khe au¬ 
thorities at Charleston, and they had refused to 
,receive and treat with the commissioners of the 
Confederates States, for ceding the Southern 
forts to the Confederate government, with an 
equitable division of public property between the 
governments. If Ft. Sumpter had been given up 
as true statesmanship dictated it should have 
|jeen, a conflict might have been avoided until 
the second sober thought had come to theSeuth,| 
and a means of compromise might have been 

But instead of that, Mr. Lincoln and his ad¬ 
visers had inaugurated a policy inimical to i 
Southern interest, that had fired the Southern 
heart, and it seemed to him that the true policy 
for conservative men to pursue was to let hot¬ 
headed Abolitionists and Seceders fight it out.” I 
We did not wait to be called out, but sprang to 
onr feet and sai,d_ that a crisis had arrived and 


















*na or the Southern Confederacy. Then he said 
Mr. Lincoln refused to receive and treat with the 
commissioners of the Confederate States for ced¬ 
ing these forts and an equitable division of prop¬ 
erty. Let me remind him that the a'bandoment 
| of Moultry and the occupying of Sumter, took 
I place under Buchanan’s administration. 

Why did he not order the reoccupancy of I 
Slonltry. South Carolina sent commissioners 
to, treat with Mr. Buchanan’s administration. 
Why did he not receive and treat with them? 
Mr. Buchanan knew that to evacuate Sumter or 
to receive and treat with these commissioners 
would forever blaoken and disgrace his adminis¬ 
tration, and coward as he was, he turned it over 
to embarrass the administration of Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 hope before God, to-day, that 
my right hand may forget its cunning, and that 
my tongue may cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
before I consent to sink the patriot in the parti- 

' The result of the meeting was the appointment 
if one that night at the same place, to begin to 
raise a company to assist in defending the Na¬ 
tion's life. When the meeting was convened and 
Organized, a call was made for volunteers, I 
rushed to be the first to Bign the paper. 
But was beaten by John Hogan and T. A. n ope¬ 
ner, who became the first volunteers in Greene 
bounty.- When the company was full it organiz¬ 
ed by electing T. J. Bryant, Captain; R. P. Mc¬ 
Night, 1st Lieutenant; and J. E. Williams, 2d 
Lieutenant 

’* It went into camp at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
May 9,1861. Was mustered into the United 
States service for three years by Captrin Pitcher, 
May 25th. 
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The leave-taking, like all things earthly, / was 
■Over at last and the company moved away amid 
'the tears and cheers of its friends. We took 
dinner, and fed our teams at Apple Creek, and 
fdrove into Jacksonville and Camp Duncan before 
(night-fall. 

• The first Saturday after we went into camp it 
rained all day, and turned quite cold during the 
night so that the men suffered from oold. This 
was announced in the churches on Sabbath morn¬ 
ing, and by night the citizens of Jacksonville 
(supplied all our wants in that lime. 

I ■ The State authorities furnished us rations in 
'abundance, and good enough for any body. The 
men were poor cooks, and they laid their poor 
fare te the rations, and not to the bad cooking, 
and this produced a general discontent among the 


[ At home they were the peers of their officers, | 
the restraint that was put upon their actions, | 
compelling them to stay in camp and out of the 
city, without a written permit and the getting I 
this permit depended largely on the consent of , 
company officers, chafed them, new as they were 
from the freedom of home, and though their vol¬ 
unteering and going into camp had pledged them 
to respond to the call of the President to enter 
the United States service, if made within thirty 
days. Yet when the call came about 100 men in 
the regiment refused to offer their services; there 
were ten in company D, who refused, the causes 
gbove enumerated had a good deal to do with it I 
doubtless. But the boys were doomed to disajp- • 
pointment when they got home. Neither their, 
friends or lady-loves were 9 glad to Bee them | 
home from the war so soon, 

? The 14th regiment, Illinois volunteers was j 









organized under what was known as the “ten regi-, q 
ment act ” at Jacksonville, Illinois, May 13,1861, 
by electing Hon. John M. Palmer Colonel, Amer 
K. Johnson Lieutenant Colonel, Jonathan Morris, I 


Major, Ferod Noltey Quartermaster, Alx Soott 
Adjutant. Dr. Hoad Surgeon, Rev. W. J^Rutlage. 
Chaj)lain,M. Mhurler Sergeant Major, and Agus- 
tus Ihyer- Quartermasetr Sergeant. Thomas 
Thompson captain of Co. A; Cyrus Hall of Co. 
B; Agustus Comman of Co. C; T. J. Bryant of 
Co. D; Frederick Meed of Co. E: Milton S. Lit¬ 
tlefield of Co. F; Lewis C. Reiner of Co. G; 
Andrew Simpson of Co. H; Jonathan Meacham 
of Co. I; William Camm of Co. K. 

The penchant of the men who composed the 
i regiment for fun, frolic, and all sorts of escapades, 
was unlimited. They would burrow under the 
I board fence, that enclosed the fair grounds, or 
steal the counter-sign by getting on a beat be¬ 
tween sentinels, and when the officer came with 
the relief guard and they had got the counter¬ 
sign instead of falling in behind and going t6 
the guard house, they would steal away to theixu 
quarters, put off their accoutrements,. and go* 
down town to spend the night in fun and frolic, 
getting back to camp before roll-call the next 
morning. 

A short time before we went to Quincy just 
i before day, the camp was aroused by the squeal, 
iag of a hog. The sergeant of the guard went 
to the place and found the Bentinel busy skin¬ 
ning it. He relieved and took tne man under 
arrest to the guard house. Col. Palmer ordered 
the man to be brought before him for examina¬ 
tion as to why he had wantonly killed the swine. 
In anticipation of fun, nearly all the officers and 
many men of the regiment had gathered about 
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headquarters. The Colonel assumed a severe 
look and asked the culprit, why he had killed the 
hog ? He answered that he had too j to obey 
orders. At this answer, the crowd laughed. They 
knew that there was going to be fun. The Col¬ 
onel looked puzzled, and asked how it became 
necessary to kill the hog in obedience to orders? 
Why, said the culprit, my orders were, to let 
nothing pass me unless it gave the counter-sign. 
I hailed it 2 and demanded the counter-sign, but 
it paid no attention,. But caine' right up to my 
beat. I ordered it to halt, but it kept right on 
and was in the act of passing over the guard line, 
when in order to prevent it I ran my bayonet 
through it. This answer produced roars of laugh¬ 
ter from the crowd of bystanders; indeed a smile 
could be discovered under the severe look on the 
Colonel's face, though he condemned the man to 
two days confinement in the guar<| house. 

While we lay at Jacksonville a man of Co, B, 
had both arms shot off by the premature dis¬ 
charge of a cannon, that was in the camp, to be 
used as a signal gun at sun-up '«nd sun-down. [ 

Will Jones, of company D, one day while off 
of duty at the guard house, was amusing himself 
by pointing and snapping an old single-barrel 
pistol at the boys. He snapped it at the ser¬ 
geant of the guard, who told him he did not al¬ 
low any one to snap a pistol at him. Jones re¬ 
plied that it was not loaded. The sergeant told 
him that he did not allow any one to snap an 
empty pistol at him. Jones said there is no dan- j 
der in tht^t, and placing the muzzels on the up¬ 
per part of the calf of his leg, he said look here, 
and as he pulled the trigger the pistol went off 
and inflicted so severe a wound that he had to be 
discharged from the servioe. 

Shortly before our departure from Camp Dun- 

















O Q Hartly thrust his hand into his b&sorn, stepped 
U backed and as he did so said to me, shoot him if 
he attemps to adyanoe, as we were unarmed, we' 
wisely concluded that we bad not lost a man, and 
fell back to camp in as good order as we could 
under the circumstances. 

While we-lay at Quincy, the boys discovered 
the utility of the town-cow, as they forced her to 
render up to them her lactatsupplies. They re¬ 
sorted to all sorts of expedition to get into the 
city, M. F. Mytinger got out of camp by getting 
into the regimental ice box; George Wilder after 
taps, put on his aeoonterments and got onto the 
beat between two sentinels, and when the relief 
guard came round, got the countersign, sliped 
back to his tent, put away his traps, passed out 
through the guard lines, went up to the city and 
made a night of it. Cornelious Scott and a few 
kindred spirits got out of camp one evening after 
dark, crossed the bay and went to Fort Thornton 
and after they had debauched themselves, and 
was full of bad whiskey, they came back and 
spent the remainder of the night in a grave yard 
at the edge of the bluffs, a little north of our i 
camp, hooting and screeching like owls. 

Our life at Quincy was a routine of drill and' 
dress parade, as it had been at Jacksonville, un¬ 
til July 5th. On the preceding day a Rebel by; 
the name of Soward, had killed a Union man at 
Canton, Mo. 

Canton was the home of J. M. Green, United 
States Senator, from the State of Missouri, whom 
the bourbon Democrats had put forward to an¬ 
swer Senator Douglas as to his great principal 
“ Popular Sovereignty.” It was believed that 
Senator Green was fomenting treason in north- 
eastmiiSou'h, while his brother Martin was re¬ 
cruiting a regiment for servioe with “ Pap Prioe,” 








down in “ Dixie,” hence we were ordered to Can¬ 
ton to arrest Seward and Green, and as far as 
possible hold in check recruiting for the Bebel 
army, and Rebel sentiment. The regiment went 
aboard a boat chartered to convey it to Canton, 
on the morning of July ftth, 1861. When the 
boat came in sight of Canton, the men were or¬ 
dered to lie down and conceal themselves until 
the boat was landed, and the staging run out. 
When this was done, at the word of command, 
the men sprang up and with arms trailed, made 
a dash for the shore. 

The town was full of Rebels and Rebel sym- 
patheizers from the surrounding country. When 
the Federals came on them so unexpectedly, 
they mounted their horses and left town in great < 
haste. The boys of the fourteenth made for the 
hitching posts and livery stables and took every 
horse that they could find and were in pursuit of 
the flying Rebels in an incredibly short time. 
Miteh Cheney, of company C., was fortunate in 
coming upon a good horse already saddled and 
bridled. As he mounted, Senator Green was • 
pointed out to him. Mitch passed a good many 
Rebels, but he was bent on capturing large game 
and pressed steadily after Senator Green. After 
a run of a mile he came upon the Senator in 
Thompson’s lane. As Mitch Came within a few 
yards, the Senator threw himself from his horse. 
Cheney took in the situation, and as he came up 
to the Senator, threw himself from his horse 
upon Green, before he had time to recover him¬ 
self and take to his heels, as he doubtless in¬ 
tended to do. It was probably the first oppor¬ 
tunity that Cheney ever had for intimate rela¬ 
tionship with a United States Senator, and he 
now formed a very near and close one, while he 
brought the Senator back to Canton, where he 
took an oath of parole and ceased to be an open 








o o. abettor of treason. Soward was held in custody 
**• ■ for several months, and was then turned loose 

without adequate punishment for his foul mur- 

While we lay at Canton, Missouri, rumor wss 
busy in giving the number and power of a Rebel 
organization that Martin M. Green, was recruit¬ 
ing for service in the Rebel cause. 

Rumor said that he and his Rebel recruits, were 
preparing to come down upon and scourge us, 
until we would be sorry that we had ever insulted 
a Bister and sovereign State by invading her 
sacred soil. ' 

Two companies were taken each day to picket 
the little village, from the river below the village 
to the river above the seminary building where 
we were camped. One night Company D, was 
placed on picket to the south and west of Can¬ 
ton. We established ourself at the north end of j 
a line a quarter of a mile or more to the south¬ 
west of the seminary. 

About midnight there were several shots fired 
at the right of the line, that was under our im¬ 
mediate command. We immediately took a 
squad of men and proceeded in the direction of 
the fireing, when we had gotten about half way j 
to where the right of our lines had been stationed ] 
at the edge of a field, nearly a half mile west of 
the seminary building we met Mathew O'Hare 
and the other men that made up the squad com¬ 
ing in. They turned back with us, but we couldn't 
see nor hear anything, that would indicate the 
presenoe of an enemy. They insisted however 
that a squad of mounted and armed men came 
through the field and open fire upon them, which j 
they returned, and they were sure that they had 
wounded one of the squad as they had heard 
groans. As we in the darkness eould see no 
signs of horsemen, we laughingly told Mathew ] 







O’Hare, that they had probably mistaken a drove 1 O j 
of hogs for a squad of men on horseback and 
their fire had probably wounded a hog. Mathew j 

repelled this with indignation, saying don’t you 
suppose that I know the grunt of a man from the 
squeal of a hog. 

As it was constantly rumored that Mart Green 
was raising a Rebel regiment, and it was thought 
best to send out a battalion to see if they could 
be discovered and dispersed. This suggestion 
was very distasteful to Rebel sympathizers all 
through Lewis county, but especially so to the 
citizens of Monticello the county seat, and - for 
two or three days Colonel Palmer’s headquarters 
was full of professed Union men, “ They were 
Union men, provided Olaib Jaokson and Sterling 
Price were let alone, and the sacred soil of Mis¬ 
souri was not polluted by the invasion of Lin- ! 
coin hirelings. 

After hesitating for three or four days, Lieut. 

Col. A. K. Johnson was sent forward, with the 
second .battalion, to discover and break up any 
Rebel combinations that might exist west or to 
the northwest of Monticello. We passed through 
that town about noon on the 10th day of July, 
and about six or seven miles west of Monticello, 
as we were passing out of a creek bottom onto a I 
ridge, in a southwest direction, we saw to the 
south pnd east of us, threg or ioujc hundred yarda I 
away, a number of horsemen drawn up in line, 
watching our movements. A few shots dispersed 

After going a couple of miles we came to a 
prairie, we went out into it a half mile before we 
went into camp, in order that we might not be 
surprised by an enemy creeping up through the : 
brush upon us. 

After we had gone into camp,Lieut. McKnight 
of oompany D, borrowed a horse and with Adju- 

















at Menroe City. As we" returned,'we gobbled af'T 
Mr. Syre, who was a State senator and a bitter 
Rebel. He was exceedingly indignant, but in 
spite of his protestations of outraged rights as 
an American citizen and senator of the common¬ 
wealth of Missouri, we marched him into Can¬ 
ton, and Col. Palmer made him take the oath of 
loyalty. 

It waB afternoon when we arrived at Canton, 
footsore and weary. Fiding the good steamer 
Blackhawk awaiting us, we went aboard joyous 
as a wedding party, unconscious that the sable¬ 
winged messinger was hovering about one of our 
comrades. With glad songs and mirth we were 
borne by our gallant craft into the port of Quincy, 
on our way to Hannibal. While we lay at 
Quincy, a gun on the lower deck was discharged 
accidentally, the ball passed through the cabin j 
I floor and through the covering of the vessel and 
i entered the brain of private Whitehurst, who was 
removed in an uncon soious state to the hospital, 
where he died on the third day. This was the J 
first read indication that we might have a fight, 
it was noticable that a good many men were nerv- 1 
ous. Some had such sore feet that they were 
quite certain if they were called upon to do any 
marching, they could not do it. A little good 
natured bantering soon got them over this. 

It was dark when we landed in South Hanni¬ 
bal. The railroad employes and local citizens, 
who had heard many sensational rumors as to 
, the doings of Tom Harris and his Rebel horde, 
were delighted to see us, as it gave them a feel¬ 
ing of security they had not known for several 

Vhile the men were yet in line the denizens 
of South Hannibal, came with wooden buckets 
full of whisky, and with tin cups for the men to 
drink out of. We threw the whiskey out, re¬ 
proved and told those who had brought it that, 






i while many of the men would not touch it and 
r others would use it with moderation, there were 
some men in each company who would drink to 
intoxication, and that the number in the whole 
regimenf would be so great that some of them 
would get away into the city, and in their drunk¬ 
en fury would imagine that every inhabitant was 
a Rebel, and therefore a legitimate prey. On ac¬ 
count of the railroad track being torn up, we 
were compelled to remain all night in Hannibal,; 
and, in spite of all we could do some of the men 
got too much whiskey and raided the town. 
When a citizen told them they were Union men, 
they insisted that they owed them whatever they 
wanted to use, because they were there to pro¬ 
tect them and their stuff. When some confessed 
that they were Rebels, they helped themselves 
freely, Uicause they said Rebels had no right to 
life or papperty. 

Wijii««ited the wagea-vead—afrJPalmyrn for 

Monroe City, we saw Lieut. Gov. Wood at the 
head of a company of cavalry and two pieces of 
artillery on their way there. We were delayed 
repairing railroad track until it was midday, be¬ 
fore we arrived at Monroe City. Col. Smith, the 
day before, by a few well direct shots from a six 
pound gun had dispersed Harris' Rebel force,hut 
not until the Public School building, which was 
his headquarters, had been pierced by two or 
three cannon balls. 

We remained only one day and night at Mon¬ 
roe City. We were then ordered to Macon cajfnja 
to surpress Rebel organizations said to be form¬ 
ing in Macon City for service in the Rebellion, 
and to protect as far as possible Union men, and 
to foster Union sentiment, and • aid the Union 
element in organizing for its own protection. | 
We were delayed on our way up to Macon City | 










at Salt river by the destruction of the railroad by 
Rebels or Rebel sympathizers, but we arrived and 
took possession of Macon Csty on the 15th of 
July, 1861. 

On the 16th, we with Co’s D and I, and the 
two pieces of artillery, were detailed to hold Ma¬ 
con City, and guard the railroads at that point. 
Captain Camm with company K, was left at the 
Shareton river to hold and guard the railroad 
bridge, while Colonel Palmer, with the remainder 
of the regiment went forward to Brookfield. We 
selected for the encampment of our command, 
the point where the North Missouri railroad 
crossed the Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad. The 
H. & St. Jo road was graded down four feet to j 
the south and the North Missouri was graded up 
twelve feet to the west of the encampment, so 
that to.protect our command, we had only to dig 
| rifle pits to the north and east. After the regi 
ment had gone we placed pickets extending the 
whole width of the town on the west side. The 
two pieces of artillery we had mounted on the 
embankment of the North Missouri railroad, 
looking westward. About 11 o’clock at night 
the quiet that reigned over the encampment was 
broken by W. H. Curtis, who was on picket duty 
!two or three hundred yards to the southwest of j 
the encampment. It was a clear starlight night, j 
I Probably in his loneliness he had become ner- 
; vous. At all events he discharged his gun and ! 
came running into camp with the report that the ! 
brush was full of Rebels. The officer in com¬ 
mand of the artillery had been loading tip all; 
the afternoon on lager beer and at the time of 
the alarm was in a deep sleep. We ordered the 
infantry into line and then went to awake the 
artillery officers and order them to man the bat¬ 
tery. We then returned to headquarters to ?up- 

































O ^ before noon of the day succeeding the kidnapping 
of Col. Gentry. My wife's father was mayor of 
Hannibal, and while not an open and violent 
Rebel, he was counted a southern sympathizer. 
On the day of theBe arrests I had gone to his 
house for dinner. At dinner time my father-in- 
law came up from town, passed hurriedly through 
the front room where I was sitting, and calling 
his (the Mayer’s) wife out. They were absent 
sometime before dinner was announced. At din- ■ 
ner I noticed my wife’s father was not present 
and there seemed to be an unusual constraint in 
the family cirole. After dinner I sought an op¬ 
portunity to enquire of my wife where her fath¬ 
er was and what was the cause of what seemed to 
me an unusual coldness or constraint in the fami¬ 
ly. I learned from her that her father had heard 
of the order for the arrest of seven Rebels. He 
ana Squire Roberts supposed that the order 
covered them, so they cut and run. I disabused 
my wife’s mind, but it was three or four days be¬ 
fore the family could send word te the fugitives 
to return. 

While camped in Hannibal, on one oc¬ 
casion the orderely sergeant, in drawing rations 
for the company, drew supplies that were unfit 
for use. These he issued to the men without 
saying anything to me about it. About noon 
the officers of the guard came and told me that 
the company intended to stack arms and refuse . 
to do duty and that the next rMief of sentinels 
would refuse to go on guard. *1 enquired the 
cause of the trouble and was told of the damaged 
rations. Immediately I ordered the company , 
formed into line. When the men were in line I ] 
told them that it was the first that I had heard of : 
their having drawn damaged supplies; that they 1 
might always rely on me to do every thing that 
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C> |off of a train on the North Missouri Railroad at 
"*■ ' Centr alia. 

Capt. jyJoss^ l s r l;oinpariy , "tfIat was recruited To? 
a Missouri regiment, and Company D, 14th Illi¬ 
nois, picketed from the river south of Hannibal, 
to the ridge road that comes up by Marbal creek, 
and strikes Bear creek west of Hannibal, then 
north accross Bear creek to the London and 
Paris gravel roads. The Home Guards picketed 
from north of the city and west and south up to 
the same gravel road. 

A very few days after our arrival at Hannibal, 
Colonel Gentry, President of the Hannibal & St. 
Joe Railroad was kidnapped to be held as a hos¬ 
tage for an outlaw by the name of Owens. There 
was also a good many rumors, that a force under ‘ 
a Dr. Poster, a renegade from Hannibal, and an 
officer of artillery in the Missouri State Guard, j 
under General Tom Harris, was going to attack 
Hannibal and sack and burn the homes of the 
Union people of the city. 

One night in the latter part of July, some' 
parties probably young Southern bloods, dis -1 
charged a few shots upon the hill, in the north 
part of the city, in the direction of the Palmyra 
road. The Home Guards except those on duty, 
slept at their homes, with an understanding that 
in case of an attack, they were to rendezvous at j 
the Round Ho.use in south Hannibal. When I 
the guns were-discharged the Home Guard pick¬ 
ets ran in, those who were not on duty but were 
at their homes, leaped up, and got into their 
clothes in doublequick time and struck out for 
south Hannibal at a break-neck pace. Market 
street was graveled, so was Main street down to 
the bridge across Bear creek. While many of J 
them did not come down Market street from all 
parts of the city they struck Main street to! 
















! c ed. I had Fox conveyed to the boat, but the 
Captain objected to taking him without an ordor 
from General Headquarters. 1 believed as com¬ 
mander of the post that my order was suf¬ 
ficient and consequently had him put aboard the 
steamer. The commander of the steamer waited 
until he got up to the wharf at Hannibal and 
then put him off, and pulled out for Quincy. 
Word was immediately brought me, when I had 
him taken to the rude hospital, the best 1 could 
do, though I preferred to keep my own men in 
camp, where I felt that they were better oared 
J for, than they would be at the ill-provided hospi¬ 
tal among strangers. When the boat returned 
the next day I gave the Captain the benefit of 
my opinion of him, that was not of the most fav¬ 
orable kind. But as the Captain of the boat 
wisely kept as silent as a clam, I found the 
quarreling of one man an up hill buisness. 

About the 4th of August, companies D, and I, 
were ordered to rejoin the regiment at Sturgeon, 
on the North Missouri Railroad. While we lay 
at that place we were compelled to use water 
from the tank at the railroad depot. The iron 
pump gave the water a nauseating flavor. One 
morning a report was started that a dead negro 
child had been found in the tank. The com¬ 
mander of oompany D, whose stomach was sensi¬ 
tive about such things, began to rebel. Sam 
Mowder, a member of the company, not know¬ 
ing what had sent the Captain out to oast up ac¬ 
counts, oame running with a cup of the aforesaid 
water to the siok man, saying, “ Here, Captain, 1 
drink this, it will settle your stomach.” The 1 
C4Bt«u.auptemsslyj}jsgusted,.8cream6il imagonaq 
“ Go away from here or I will have a squad of 
men pour a quart of it down you.” 
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Sturgis, Cap. Camui’s Scout. Col. Johnson at 

McNight join it and And the Johnnies. Prayer .. 

Bro. Bunns. Masonic Meeting called and Rube Wis- 
wer smells Cowins and eves drops and Professor Davis 
comes to grief. Matha O’Han drummed out. Remov¬ 
ed to Jefferson City, Mo. A smash up. On to Califor¬ 
nia. Out in a rain storm. Tipton. Price moves on 
Lexington. Visited by Sec. Camron and Adjutant 
General Thomas. 

V On the morning of the 9th of August we went 
'aboard the cars for St. Louis. The bridge at St. 
Charles was not then finished so that we left the 
cars at that point and camped for the night on' 
the bank of the Missouri. A boat was dispatch¬ 
ed from St. Louis to convey us to Jefferson Bar¬ 
racks, where we arrived on the 10th of August, 
little dreaming that Lyon’s army after his fall 
through disloyal fntrigue, or something else, was 
being robbed of the fruits of a substantial victory 
that it had fought and won under the leadership 
of its brave and devoted commander, who through 
want of generalship was sacrificed at Wilson’s 
creek on that day. We lay for two days at Jef- 
forson Barracks until the news of that daring 
and gallantly fought battle was received in St. 
Louis. The 14th and 15th Illinois Volunteers 
were then ordered to Rolla to meet and succor 1 
the incoming army of General Lyon. We found- 
at Kolia the 13th Illinois and the 7th Missouri, j 
either of which would have been sufficient to 
have held that post. For more than a month j 
while Lyon had been pleading for reinforcements f 
;wo regiments were held at Rolla when one was' 
mfficient for every purpose. We were .laying j 
nactive in northeast Missouri, and the 15th Illi- 
iois, as fine a regiment of men as ever kept time I 
,o martial music, was held at Alton, Illinois,! 
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company F, who come to attend a meeting of I 
Free Masons called to meet at my tent, in order: 
to consult together as to the advisability of at- 
Icayjting to.get a charter frost the Grand Xodge 
of the State of Illinois, for a traveling Army 
Lodge. As the meeting had been suggested and 
called by men of company D, and as they knew 
one another to be Masons without aformal ex-1 
amination and trial, R. E. Weisner proposed that 
a committee of Masons be raised from company 
D, to examine and test all who claimed to be 
Masons. This was agreed to, and in the exami¬ 
nation of Professor Davis, Weisner said that he 
could smell cowins and eve-droppers, whereupon 
the meeting adjourned, and if Professor Davis 
did not come to grief, the meeting to ask for a 
\ charter to organize a traveling lodge did. 

While there were fears in the minds of those 
Christian men as to the Christianity of Rev. 
Bunns, there was no secret tests by which we 
could prove him an imposter as there was in Pro¬ 
fessor Davis’ case. We did not have long to wait 
for the evidence in Brother Bunns’ case however, 
for one Saturday he took too much tangle-foot, 
so that he not only became loquashus and bois- 
trous but insubordinate for which Captain 
Simpson had him arrested and sent to the guard 
house. I saw him between the file of soldiers 
and was so loath to believe my eyes that a preach¬ 
er could do anything that should subject him to 
the indignation of being sent to the guard house. 

I went up to the file of soldiers that had him in 
charge. The first thing I understood of his talk 
to the men who had him in charge, was his de- 

duration that it was a d--d shame to treat a 

preacher in that way, and that he had an appoint¬ 
ment some six miles away from camp for preach¬ 
ing the next day, and that he would now be com¬ 
pelled to disappoint his congregation. The 





































f the battle (of Wilson's creek) reached St! Louis, 

* ' four other regiments were drawn from Pope in 
north Missouri, and sent to Holla. Better to 
have called in these troops before the battle, as 
after the battle the whole revolutionary element 
was called forth. The six regiments accomplish¬ 
ed nothing, and were not ordered to advance and 
cover the ritreat of Lyon’s army, although it 
was supposed in St. Louis that Price and Mc- 
Colough were following it, and that Hardee had 
moved up to out off its retreat on the Gasconade. 
An advance of these regiments would have 
enabled the army to retrace its steps, and to beat 
Price and McOolough so badly, that they would 
have been unable to follow our forces in their 
retreat. * * * 

Gen. Fremont submitted to Gen. Hunter a I 
paper fer advice and consideration, a paper (see 
exhibit No. 13-6) that set out with a statement J 
that Springfield was the strategetical point be- 
teen the waters of the Osage and the Arkansas 
and therefore it should bt occupied. Why 
diden’t he see this when Lyon was so urgently 
appealing for help. Hunter replied why go 
where there is no enemy, go to Lexington where 
Price is marching, instead of this he was sent to 
Kolia, and when he was there he saw that trne 
generalship was to place his force on the south . 
side of the Osage and hold Price north of it un¬ 
til Fremont could concentrate his army about 
Sedalia, and destroy Prioe. When Price got to 
within thirty-five miles of Lexington he stofp id 
and waited ten days to see if Fremont was not | 
laying a trap to spring on him if he advanced to 
the Missouri river, Vol. 3, p. p. 145 and 146. 

I When on the 4th of October, Hunter’s divis¬ 
ion was ordered to move, his loss of wagons and 
mules had not been made up, and he wrote to 







Col. Eaton that he had forty-one w'agonsand only 7 <y 
forty mules to move them with, Vol. 3, p. 519/ * 
After marching all day Hunter’s division laid out! 
all night in a violent storm without tents and 
were without provision for twenty-four hours, 

Vol. 3, p. 532, and when ordered to move from 
Tipton to Springfield after Pride, October 12, 
half of his division had not yet reported to him. 
Cavalry without arms and whole division great¬ 
ly in need of clothing, Vol. 3, p. p. 131 and 132. 

These statements and quotations from the of¬ 
ficial records will prepare the reader for the fol¬ 
lowing more minute statements: 

We arrived at Jefferson City, September 20, 
where we lay until the 4th of October, when be¬ 
cause of the smash np of the train that had our j 
teams and baggage aboard and killed the most of 
our mules also two or three men, we marched to 
California, the county seat of Maniteau county. | 
Our tents and equipage were to be sent by rail. 

The distance from Jefferson City to California 
by wagon road was twenty-five miles. We 
got under way about 9 o’clock a. m. f each 
man with one day’s rations and a blanket. At 
dark we found ourselves fiatigued and five miles 
from California. As the sky was clear and the 
weather warm and pleasant we lay down in a 
Stubblefield without much regret that night had 
come on before we had arrived at our destination, 
but before mid-night it began to rain. The 
ground was level so that the water stood from 
two to three inches deep. The Colonel and a 
few officers and men burrowed in a straw stack, 
but it was too small to accommodate all. So the 
writer and a majority of the regiment drew their 
blankets about them “ and let it rain." 

When we arrived at California on the morrow, 
wet, cold and hungry, we found that our tents 
and camp equipage had not arrived, but as the 











97 Rebel citizens had fled at our approach there j 
**' 1 were plenty of empty houses So we suffered no | 
inconvenience except want of food and cookingj 
utensils. Necessity compelled the boys to exhi¬ 
bit their “ taking ways ” that resulted in drawing 
•enough supplies and utensils so that we di(l not 
suffer until our own came up. j 

We were not much surprised from our laggard 
movements, to hear of the surrender of Mulligan, 
at Lexington, before we left Jefferson City, 
though Greeley says, “Fremont had goed reasons 
to believe that Sturgiss had already reinforced 
Mulligan'” Instead of that he had turned tail 
and fled north, with four thousand troops, and 
the knowledge that Lane was rapidly approach¬ 
ing with 25,009 troops, another column from 
Jeff C. Davis of two regiments, with two regi¬ 
ments from Pope’s command and four pieces of 
artillery and 150 cavalry was rapidly comming 
up. Patriotism of Illinois, Vol. l,p. 166-7. 
With these six thousand good troops in sup¬ 
porting distance he abandoning all his supplies 
irthis fli ght, acco rdin g to Pol lard. 

I MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY D. 

We here give the Muster Roll of Captain 
, Thomas J. Bryant’s company, in the 14th Regi- 
• cent, of Illinois Volunteers, commanded by Co). - 
fohn M. Palmer, called into the service of the 

• .ited States by the President of the United 
tates from the 25th day of May, 1861, (date 

• this muster) for the term of three years unless 
'sooner discharged: 

Thomas J. Bryant, captain, age, 31 years; 

.’,.bert P. McKnight, lieutenant, age 30 years 
j J mes JI. Williams, lieuenant, age 30 years 
Charles C. Cox, serg’t, age 21 years; George W. 
Bates, sergt, age 21 years; John H. Henderson, 
l.s erg't^ a ge-25, years, William R. Love, serg’t ago 



28‘Vears; Kicliard D. Bibb, serg’t, age 21 ‘years? 7 fl 
Geo. W. Meldrum, eorp’l, age 26 years; Thomas 1 
A. Weisner, corp’l, age 21 years; Reuben I. Weis-i 
ner, corp’l age 28 years; John H. HogaD, oorp’l,' 
age 22 years;'Robert Jarvis, corp’l, age 23 years; 
Joseph C. Carroll, corp’l, age 27 years; Thomas 

A, Millhouse. corpH age 22 ye.ais; William If., 
Wilson, corp’l, age 25 years; Frederick R. Gray, 
drummer, age 18 years; William Pickett, lifer, age 
16 years; John M. Adams, private, age 37 years; 
James W. Alttim, private, age 21 years; Jacob 
Bowman, private, age 21 years, Thomas D. Bar¬ 
ton, private, age 30 years; William Bluman Kamp, 
private, age 22 years; Noah Boyd, private, age 22 
years; William L. Clark, age 23 years; Cornelius- 

B. Cash, private, age 24 years; John Cunning¬ 
ham,’private, age 30 years; William H. Curtis, 
private, age 18 years; Samuel Culbertson, private 
age 20 years; John Dunn, private r age 24 years;, 

John T. Duckworth, private, age 21 years, Geo. 

H. Davidson, private, age 20 years; William H. 
Davidson, private, age 20 years; Johathan G/ 
Davis, private, age 20 years; Jasper Dennis, pri¬ 
vate, age 20 years; Almanne Fanner, private, age 
18 years; John Falter, private, age 22 years; 
James Gray, private, age 20 years; Philemon 
Grant, private, age 21 years; Henry H. Jennings, , 
age 20 years; William H. Jones, private, age 19J j 
years; James Kelley, private, age 25 years*-, j 
Thomas Kidd, private, age 18 years; Milton Kii,.' 
kead, private, age 20 years; William L. Lakin,. ’, 
private, age 21 years; Michael Lynch, private, 1 /, 
age 24 years; Joseph N. Montgomery, private, 
age 24 years; Ben. F. Mytinger, private, age IP,, 
years; Francis M. Mytinger, private, age 19years';*’ - 
Geo. MoDotiald, private, age 21 years; Isaac Nj 
Melton,private, age 22years; James A. Mitchell,* 
private, age 19 years; gamuel Monder, private, 
age 18 years; James Niece, private, age "A ve<u:s; 

































encampptejlt was surrounded with artillery train-1 
ed upon diem. They slunk away to their tents jj 

Here, on October 13th, we were visi ted by th e | 
Secretary of War and Adj’t Gen. Thomas, who 
after inspecting the army and situation, decided 
not to remove General Fremont from his com- 

I mand in the midst of a campaign, but told him 
that he did not have sufficient transportation to I 
carry his army in pursuit of Price to the south¬ 
west. This, however, General Fremont deter-: 
mined to do. While we lay here we heard of the 
death of Wm. Patterson and John Falter of Co.j 
D. Falter was hurt in the smash-up between! 

] Rolla and Jefferson City. 

'Ft was the opinion of the Secretary of War, 
Hon. Simon Camer and Gen. L. Thomas, adju¬ 
tant general of the army, when they visited Gen. 
Fremont at Tipton, Missouri, that he could not 
make a campaign to southwest Missouri after 
Price, for the want of transportation. 

Immediately after the departure of the Secre¬ 
tary of War, and the Adjutant General for the 
east, Gen. Fremoh(ftook>away from, the aimy all 
regimental teams, except two, one for head¬ 
quarters and one for the hospital. The wagons 
and teams thus taken from the regiments were 
put in the supply train, the men being required 
to carry on their person, a blanket, tin cup, plate, 
knife and fork, and distributed among each six 
men a camp kettle, coffee pot and frying pan. 
Our division moved out of Tipton for Springfield, 
Missouri, October 21, 1861. We camped the 
first night on the prairie three miles north of 
Versailles, county seat of Morgan county, Mis¬ 
souri. When wc were getting ready to break 
camp the next morning, the Orderly Seargent re- 










































) While we lay at Warsaw Col. Palmer 
was appointed to the command of a bri¬ 
gade. On the morning of the 25, we 
-crossed the Osage river and went into 
camp in a strip of timber on the South side. 
,'The |2d Illinois was camped near ns, they 
Were just from Chicago, their uniforms 
were new and clean, and in their glitter 
they looked upon us with sovereign con¬ 
tempt, because our uniforms were faded 
and rusty. Many of them had what was 
[afterwards known to us under the name 
of the Tennessee quick step. A 52d boy 
Insisted in leaving a kindly deposit at my 
tent, to which we had the most positive 
Objections, and which resulted in a little 
episode, that convulsed the beholders with 
laughter. On the 27th we were marched 
seven miles south of Warsaw on the Buff¬ 
alo road, and on the 28th we went eight! 
miles further, and went into camp on Tur¬ 
key creek, where we lay until the 2d of 
November, when we again broke camp 
and marched twenty miles. The next 
•[morning we got an early start. As we 
passed through Lewisburg the young ladies 
wore the stars and stripes for aprons,, the 
men cheered them lustily, this pleased the 
girls so much that they presented Captain 
Littlefield of company F, with an apron; 
our Regimental Surgeon Dr. Allen came 
in for one. We stopped two miles north 
■of Buffalo and ate dinner, after which we 
marched thrrmgh Buffalo-and eight miles 
eouth and went into camp, a march of 
twenty-five miles. We did not find the 







citizens oi Buffalo as patriotic as those ot , -j — 
Lewisbnrg, indeed they seemed to be quite '10 
on the other side. 

On the evening of the 3d of November, 
jafter marching twenty-five miles over 
rough roads, just at twilight, as Hunter’s 
jwearied division was preparing to get a , 
good night’s rest, a courier arrived with an 
order to move forward at once, that Price’s 
army was advancing on Springfield and 
that the advance guard was already at 
Wilson’s creek. Tired as we were there 
was no alternative but to obey orders. 

The night was intensely dark and we were 
in the spurs of the Ozark mountains, i 
Through the weary hours of the night we 
stumbled along over the hilly, rocky rough 

About four o’clock of the morning of 
(November 4th we came to the Pomme de 
Terre a swift mountain stream, where we 
i were ordered to halt and await the com- 
[ing of daylight. Officers and men were 
so weary that they threw themselves upon 
the ground tor some rest. 1 was awakened 
| by the shrill call of the bugle just as the 
I sun began to dart his bright rays upon the 
clear and rapid waters of the Pomme de 
( Terre. Fires were kindled, coffee was 
j hastily made, and before the sun was an 
hour high we were on the move. Daring 
the day we dragged our weary frames 
along over the dusty road, the weaker and 
less hardy men falling out by the wayside, 











o “I until, when we went into camp, a mile | 
*5 -L and a half northwest of Springfield, my j 
company was made up ot myself, second | 
lieutenant, orderly sargent and six men. 
There were one or two companies that had 
barely enough muskets to stack arms. 
The men of the division were scattered by 
the wayside for twenty miles and many of 
them did not get in until the next evening. I 
If Price had been advancing, as the friends j 
of General Fremont were busy in report- 1 
ing; men put through as we were would} 
have been of very little service in an en¬ 
gagement. We had traveled sixty-five 
miles in two days and a night on three 
meals, and the last one nothing but a few 
hard crackers, and a little coffee, and when 
we arrived Price was at Pineville, fifty 
miles away, rumors to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. The whole thing was a rnsei 
gotten up by a few partizan officers to try 
and fire the northern heart at the removal) 
of a commander in the face of a foe and 
on the eve of a battle. 

While we lay here, we with quite a 
a umber of officers, obtained leave to visit 
j the battle field at Wilson’s creek, which is; 
about ten miles to the south west of Spring- 

I Lyon, with a portion of the army pass-] 
ed down the Cassville road, while Siegel; 
with 1,500 men and a battery passed to the : 
right of the Rebel army. Lyon on the 
10th of August had passed before daylight! 
up the left bank of Wilson’s creek and ob-j 
tained a position on its right bank to the 








left front of the Rebel army, and just as 
the Rebels sat down to their breakfast, 
opened fire on them with a battery. Siegel, 
at almost the same moment, assailed them 
to the right. Without entering into de- 
I tails, after five hours hard fighting, not¬ 
withstanding the disaster to Siegel’s col¬ 
umn, the men under Lyon repulsed the 
Rebels along their whole front, until they 
burned their trains and commenced a rapid 
retreat from the battle field, and not one 
of them appeared in sight for more than 
three hours after the Union forces were 
marched off the field. This information 
came from a msD who lived in the house 
on the Cassville road, that overlooks the 
battlefield, and the report of Majo, fjtur-5 
giss that the army had no water since five 
o’clock on the evening before, and could 
not hope to get any until ' they reached 
Springfield, is untrue. There was a hole 
of water in Wilson’s creek a fourth of a 
mile long, thirty feet wide, five feet deep, 
not more than 400 yards to the rear of 
where Lyon fell. 

After a weeks stay at Springfield, the 
army under Hunter fell back to Rolla and 
the line of the Missouri Pacific railroad. 

If.it was unwise in Fremont in refusjng to 
re-enforce Lyon kcr that Ife could hold 
Springfield, it was more unwise in Hunter • 
to abandon it, because so doing discour¬ 
aged the Union people so that all that 
could not get away with Hunter’s army, 
gave into the disloyal sentiment. But the 
retrograde movement was made, and we 
got to our old camp ground at Tipton on 









QO the 19th of November. On the 27th move 
ed a mile north, and on the 29th went to 
Syracuse, and then went back and settle®! 
down at Tipton till December^, when 
^ent into camp on the left bank of the 
jrveivto the southwest of the Missouri 
raciiic Kailroad bridge, where we lay until 
the 7th of February, when we were order-] 
ed to Jefferson City. i 


While we lay in camp at La Mine bridge 
Gen. J ohn M. Palmer formerly Colonel of 
the 14th, was placed in command of all 
the forces about Otterville. 

On the 17th of December we moved up 
to Sedalia and formed the north line of the 
environment that forced the Rebel column 
1,500 strong to surrender at the Black i 
wacer, on the 18th. 

Shortly after the return of the regiment! 
to its camp at La Mine, our tent was burn¬ 
ed down. 

Seargent T. A. and Corporal R. E. 
Weisner and private A. J. Wooster mess¬ 
ed with me, we had two wall tents joined 
together for our convenience, the front one 
we used for a sitting room, the back one 
I we used for a bed room. The middle 
seam in the front tent at the rear, was rip¬ 
ped and we brought the mouth of the back 
tent up to the rear of the front tent, and 
lashed the tent poles, extending the flyes 
until they covered the point of the junc¬ 
tion of the two tents complete. We r lort- 
ened the tent poles about six inches,' the| 
bottom edge of the tent was laid down on 
.it, a trench a foot wide and eight ( ten 









inches deep was dug all aronnd the out¬ 
side of the tent, the dirt was thrown upon 9 7 
the poles that held down the edge ot' the 
tent. A trench two feet wide and a foot 
or eighteen inches deep was dug frogt the, 
outside of the tent, so as to extend threfe 
feet on the inside of the tent. This trench 
except the eighteen inches on the inside 
was covered with flat rocks until it passed 
to the outside of the tent, the rock was 
then covered with dirt thoroughly packed 
down. On the outside a chuinney was 
built and fire was built in the mouth of 
the trench under the rock on the inside 
of the tent that warmed it until it was al¬ 
most as comfortable as a house. For the 
accommodation of those who wanted to go 
to bed early, a star candle would be lit and 
fastened to the upright tent pole on the | 
front side of the tent; one night R. E. 
Weisner who was very fond ot reading had 
sat up very late, and those who had gone 
to bed had left the candle in their rear 
tent burning for his accommodation when 
he should come to bed. The candle burn¬ 
ed down into the wooden candle stick un- 
observed; the greasey pine burned up in a 
blaze, and before it was observed the 
■whole top of the tent was on fire. The 
bed cloths and property of the men and 
officers were saved, but the tents burned 
to the ground in an increbitably short time. 
“Oritenden’s Picket Guard ” a small pa¬ 
per announced in its next issue, that Cap¬ 
tain Bryant’s house on D street was burnt 





O O On the 17th of December (as we have 
O * > seen) our brigade was sent up to Warens- 
burg to co-operate in taking in a detatch- 
ment of Rebels, consisting of three Colon¬ 
els, seventeen Captains, forty Lieutenants 
and over 1,000 men, their horses, armes 
camp equipage and stores, which was 
handsomely done. The Rebels thought 
that they were sliping through the Feder¬ 
al lines unobserved. They went info camp 
•in a grove a few miles south of Warens- 
burg for the night. When they had set¬ 
tled down like a swarm of bees, the Feder- 
als under command ot Jeff C. Davis sur¬ 
rounded them and demanded their surren¬ 
der. When they saw how neatly they had j 
been taken in and done for, while they 
^were greatly surprised, they exercised dis -1 
cretion and gave up their project of visiting 
“Pap Price.” They were not aware of I 
the Federal movement until they were 
, summoned to, surrender.. . Oi* the 4th of 
February, 1862, we did our last work in 
the trenches at Fort Lamine. As we 
marched out of our camp on the morning 
of the r '7th, by where the 7th Missouri was 
camped, the weather was cold, the snow I 
six inches deep, and whenever I got my 
feet cold it set me to coughing. I was 
coughing as we passed the 7th Missouri 
camp—one man called to his comrades 
and pointing at me as I marched at the 
head of my eompimy, said “That old cock 
has got a I bone yard} caugh.’-’ 

We camped the first night half a mile 
east of Syracuse. 










The mess known in the company, as q q 
the Irish brigade had got a quantity of that -w O 
kind of pious fraud, that comes in black 
bottles tabled “Log Cabin, Plantation” 
or “Stomach Bitters,” to warm their nests 
with. Pretty soon after I' laid down I 
heard a row at the tent of the Irish brigade 
I went up and found John Cunningham 
choaking Tom Whaley. I pulled him oft 
and after lecturing them I left them with 
a promise that if there was any more dis¬ 
turbance, that I would put them all under 
arrest. I had not more than got warm 
under my blankets, until the row began 
again; when I got to their tent, to my sur¬ 
prise every man was laying down and ap¬ 
peared to be sound asleep. Of course I 
could do nothing only lecture them, and 
promise on the next outbreak to send a 
seargent and squad of men to take them to 
the guard house, which I had to do. 

The cause of the trouble was Mark 
Tracey^ who was Tom Whaley’s chum, 

Mark was good on drinking at other men’s 
treats, but was very careful never to treat 
himself, for this mean freak, he was un¬ 
popular with the mess, and on this occas- 
sion he had drank himself limber, and 
John Cunningham proposed that he would 
stand him on his head for the amusement 
of the mess, Tom Whaley, objected to the 
exhibition, hence the row. 

When we went into camp a mile west of 
Jefferson City on the evening of the 10th, 
an order was read from General Pope to 
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the regiment that if any officer or man 
was found in the city without a permit 
from his headquarters, they would be ar¬ 
rested by the Provost guards. I had tak¬ 
en a desperate cold and had been allowed 
for the last two nights before the regiment 
reached Jefferson City to get entertain¬ 
ment in houses near the regimental en¬ 
campment. As the regiment approached 
Jefferson City I asked and obtained leave 
of the Lieutenant Colonel to go into the 
city for entertainment. Supposing it was 
all right with mv commanding officer, II 
concluded to take the risk of being arrest^' 
ed by Pope’s provost guards. Me and A. 
J. Worcester went down town and stayed 
all night at a hotel. When we came into 
camp next morning I was arrested by the 
Lieutenant Colonel for disobeying orders.) 
I was surprised, but told the Lieutenantj 
Colonel that he could not hurt a Christian 
and submitted to it with the best grace 1 
that I could. Lieutenant McKnight had 
been promoted to the adjutancy of the reg¬ 
iment and Lieutenant Williams was at 
home, so Lieutenant Coe of company I, 
was detailed to command company D. 

For some reason the officers and men of 
the regiment seemed to have become so 
demoralized as to have no respect for the' 
authorities at regimental headquarters, 
and did pretty much as they pleased, j 
When on the evening of the 12th, we re¬ 
ceived orders to proceed to the depot inj 
the city to take the cars for St. Louis, it 
was said a hundred men were detailed to 









proceed the regiment and form a chain 
guard around the depot to see that none41 
e4,1 got away into the city on a 


of the rr 


It was just night as we arrived at the 
depot and as there was no trains or any 
appearance to indicate transportation. I 
with the boys who mess with me, A. J. 
Worchester, It. E. and T. A. Weisner, 
lay down on the platform for the night. 
It was not long until the provost guards 
began to bring in 14th boys until it looked 
as though all the regiment had got away 
notwithstanding the precaution of the 
chain guard. Those who were brought in 
"fore tipsy anil- they made thipgs lively. 
Among them several company D, boys 
headed by H. H. Jenning9 were making 
night hideous. R. E. Weisner, who want- 
id to go to sleep asked if I could not sil- 
mce them. We said we could if it was 
mr put in, but as I am relieved from the 
command of. the company I do not feel 
that I am responsible for any part of the 
discipline. At 4 o’clock on the morning 
of the 13th, the regiment was awakened 
and put aboard the cars for St. Louis, 
where we arrived about the middle of the 
afternoon. 


| As we marched from the depot to the 
levee to go aboard the boat that was to 
transport us to Ft. Donelson, a good 
many of the boys tell out of ranks to have 
a night’s fun and frolic, and a few took 
French leave and visited home. We went 
aboard the good steamer, Continental, on 








O A the evening of the 13th. For some reason | 
"’•we lay all next day at the levee. 

Col. Hall, who had been promoted to 
Colonel of the regiment arrived on the j 
evening of the 14th, and took command on 
the 15th and at once relieved me from ar¬ 
rest. On the morning of the 14th, some j 
of the company officers went away to the 
city early, thereby neglecting their men, 
so that they were without anything to eat 
all day. Company D, was neglected not; 
because the Lieutenant was on a spree but 
because he saw that my arrest and his j 
being placed arbitarilly in command was 
offensive to the company. When I became 
aware of the condition of my men, I went; 
to the proper officers and explained-the 
situation, drew rations and assisted the, 
orderly sergeant to distribute them. 

About midnight oh the 14th, Albert 
Perkins of company I), who had been out 
in town during the day on French leave,! 
became thirsty and in attempting to jump 
from the wheel house of our boat to that 
of one next the wharf, tell into the river. 
The current was strong and the ice was 
running so thick that it was nearly a half 
hour before he was taken out. He was so 
chilled that he was delirious. We wrap¬ 
ped him up in army blankets and held him 
by main force near the stove in the saloon 
of the vessel until re-action set in. 

Perkins had always professed to be an 
infidel. When he came to he was evident¬ 
ly a little affraid that he had incurred'my 







displeasure and to cover up things as much i -y 
as possible, and at the same time i Mollify I 
me, he became quite loquacious. Address¬ 
ing himself to me he said that when he fell 
into the water that he caught hold of the 
wheel ot the boat and stuck to. it like a 
leach, and hollowed like a /loon, _ 

The boys told him that he need not play icfi- ; 
del any more. He wanted to know why? They ! 
told him that when he was taken ont of the wat- V 
er and brought aboard the boat, that he had ' 
asked me to pray for him. They told him this; 
so gravely and stuck to it so j ers: stantly, that 
they made him begin to believe that it was so 
juntil he asked me whether it was true or not. 

On the morning of the 15th, a man of com¬ 
pany 0, fell into the river, and when taken oat 
was apparently dead, but was brought to after an 
hour s'work. Whisky was the cause of both ac- 


At 10 o’clock on the morning of the 15th we 
started for “ Dixie ” and arrived at Cairo on the 
following morning, where we met a number of 
old acquaintances, among them were Capt. Boz- 
arth, Lieut. Col. Dunlap, Lieut. Timmouy and 
privates Jeff Dunn and Palmer. Here we saw 
the prisoners captured at Fort Henry and among 
them was Gen. Tillman, a fine looking man. We I 

left Cairo for Fort Donelson at ip. m., and ! 

reached the mouth of the Cumberland river . 

about daylight on the morning of the 17tb. Be¬ 
fore noon we met boats loaded with Rebel-prison¬ 
ers captured at Donelson. It was five o’clock 
in the afternoon before we reached Dover, the 1 
county seat of Stewart county, Tennessee, a half j 
mile above Donelson. At 8 o'clock in the even¬ 
ing John Mytinger died of congestion of the 
brain. I bad spoken to the doctor about him 
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seen. They said, ‘‘we don't see" b.ut, 

'ons look like we'ons.” 
inday, February 24th, I preached to the 
regiment. None were present who did not at¬ 
tend voluntarily. There were two hundred, in: 
the congregation. On the 23th we moved into 
the Rebel barracks at Fort Donalson. On the 
2Sth we drew two month’s pay. I was called up- 
at midnight to talk and pray with private Night, 1 
■gf company A, who died at • daylight on March 
1st, and by request of the company officers I at-' 
tended to the religious services at the burial as 
the chaplain was away some where. 

The Rebels who had charge of Gen. Buckner’s 
big Newfoundland dog gave him to R. D. Bib, 
who gave him to me, and as I could not 1 
keep or well send him home, I gave him to _ 

Hall, who sent him to his home in Shelbyville, Illi¬ 
nois, b'frt somebody poisoned him. We left Don- 
ei-on for Fort Henry on the 5th of March. 
When we were about half way there, we went in¬ 
to camp. It snowed during the night and on 
the sixth we went on to Fort Henry and occu¬ 
pied the deserted Rebel barracks, but to our sor¬ 
row after occupying their barracks for one night 
we found that while the Rebels were gone, that 
they had left brigades of live gray backs be¬ 
hind, that drove us out. We were greatly sha- 
; grined to find that for some cause Gen. Grant 
, had been practically relieved from command, and 
j Gen. C. F. Smith put in his place to move the 
I expedetion up the, river. 

' CHAPTER VI. , : , 

T- «,» Tennessee river. Grant’s patriotic letter. 

Cp the lennessee rivei , ker wante to eurren- 

Cuion ^Moralizing! Go into camp at 
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O CJ j thought his company or regiment invincibel ahd j 
^ ^ * incomparably superior to any other organization ' 
in the field, and, after we had been in the ser¬ 
vice a few weeks, we looked upon ourselves as 
veterans, and looked down with contempt upon 
new comers as raw recruits, who were wholly un- 
i skilled in the great science of war. 

With what miserable old smooth-bore guns 
I the Government first armed us—things that were 
| evidently made to kill, judging by the enormous 
j bullets and quantity of powder and buckshot 
j they carried. They would kill at both ends; but 
1 each and every one felt better satisfied and bra- 
] ver with one of those old muskets than he would 
now feel with a whole cannon. 

HOW THE BOYS WENT SOUTH. 

The boys went South in their uniform?. Each 
one had bis heavy musket, his knapsack, his 
haversack, his canteen and his accoutrements, 
containing forty rounds of heavy ammunition. 
How much worry there was about that knapsack. 
How carefully it was packed and repacked. It 
was a horrid thing, made out of poor oil-cloth 
and shapeless ; but each soldier figured upon the 
comfort it would contain, so essential and neces- I 
sary to a life in camp. There was his change of 
underclothing, towels, toilet set, writing materi¬ 
al, dress coat, overcoat, army blanket, rabbet 
blanket or poncho and other things innumerable, 
*0 be packed in or fastened upon that knapsack. 
And these knapsacks were very cumbersome and 
ided down the trains and steamers that carri¬ 



ed the troops South. 

* The camp was at last established upon South¬ 
ern soil and in the enemy's country and the sol¬ 
dier life had begun in earnest. Thetf soldiers 
went out in picket guard with loaded guns, and 























































37( or otherwise desperately wounded, and now the 
skirmishers in a body all come in on a run and 
take their places in the line of battle. Xo, net 
all; some are lying out there on the skirmish line 
and they will never hear the bugle call again. 

The soldiers in the line of battle have by this 
time taken off their haversacks and the rolls con¬ 
taining'the blanket and poncho and piled them 
up in heaps; these things are too cumbersome to 
fight in, and they may never need them again, 
but they keep their canteens—they will need 
the water if wounded. They open their car¬ 
tridge boxes and there is a moment of suspense. 
The faces are all white as death along the line; 
there is a sinking feeling of the heart, a catch¬ 
ing of the breath; many a silent prayer is going 
up to the God of battle, not asking him to spare 
their lives—that is not a soldier’s prayer—they 
know that some must die and they are not selfish 
enough to ask that their lives may be spared. 
They pray that they may have courage to do 
their whole duty, and they pray the All-wise 
. Father to guard and care for the dear ones at 

THE BAPTISM OP BLOOD. 

There is an advance by one side or the other, 
there is a crashing discharge of thousands of 
guns, a continuous, thunderous, unbroken roar, 
with the deeper, heavier booming of cannon 
beating as an accompaniment, shot and shell are 
tearing through the ranks; then, perhaps, there 
is a rush by one side or the other with fixed 
bayonets, and a shrill charging yell, a wild thrill¬ 
ing yell, a continued pieroing shriek that was 
never heard by mortal ear exoept in battle. This 
shriek is broken and drowned out by another 
roar of musketry and a crash of grape and can- 
nist er shot, and our point is won or lost, and a 








field is covered with dead and dying men. Glor- J 
ions forms made in the image,of God are terribly t 7 7 
mutilated and torn. Groans of agony are break f [ 
ing from palid lips, the dew of death is glisten- ■ 
ing upon many brows, eyes so bright and brave 
a moment ago are rapidly glazing now. The 
idols of many peaceful and once happy homes 
are lying here. The last thought, perhaps, is of 
some dear mother, some aged father, some be¬ 
loved wife, some darling child that will never 
hear its father's voice again, or perhaps of some 
sweetheart in that far away home; and then the 
spirit goes out into the unknown—out into eter- 

BTJRYIJiG THE BEAD. 

Then, if the battle is over—this may be but 
the commencement of it—the wounded are ten¬ 
derly carried under the shade of the trees, where 
the surgeons are operating with probe and lancet, 
with knife and saw. Then there is the burying 
of the dead; there are no coffins, there is no bath¬ 
ing, no preparing the body for the grave, no 
funeral ceremony; the boys are laid in their 
• bloody clothes side by side, perhaps in some 
shallow ditch, perhaps on top of tie ground, 
some earth is piled hpon them, no monument is 
erected above them, but they are left in unknown 
and unmarked graves until the judgment day. 

And those who have survived and received their 
I baptism of fire—a baptism that was holy, and 
perhaps more sacred, more solemn, perhaps bring¬ 
ing them nearer to God* than any baptism Of 
1 church or creed, because^ it. was a saprifibe; an 
offering of life for principle and rightIfppon the 1 
altar of their country, a baptism in which they 
were sprinkled with blood-—even with the blood 
of the bravest of the brave. 
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S Their experience varied. Some went home 
pearly, mained or diseased, to die at the old home¬ 
stead; some went out among ns crippled for life; 
many were slain in battle; some were captured 
and doomed to linger, starve and die in Rebel 
prison pens; some were slain in the treacherous 
ambush and some upon the picket line; many 
died from swamp fever, and some from pure 
home sickness. And some survived it all to | 
come home again. But many, very many of the 
bravest and truest never, never came back at all. 
Their regiments came home shattered, decimated 
with torn and blood-stained banners. A regiment 
that had marched away twelve hundred strong 
at the commencement of the war, returned with 
perhaps jonly one hundred of the origional mem¬ 
bers. Where are all the rest of the bright brave 
young faces that marched away so gaily at the 
begining of the war? There are mothers, sisters 
sweethearts, wives, and children looking on with 
tears in their eyes, but they cannot see their 
dear ones. They will never see them again un¬ 
til the graves give up their dead! 

On the 5th of March Gen. Grant received 
Gan. Hallock’s order of the 4th, to turn the com¬ 
mand of the exposition up the river over to 
General C. F. Smith and remain himself at Fort I 
Henry, while General Smith stands high as a 
soldier, there is an unusual affection among I 
[ the soldiers for Grant, and there is mamy a sad 
heart to-night because of his displacement. 

The following letter shows that Grant is un-i 
doubtedly loyal and has the ring of truejgatrio^&l 
tism in him- 

. “Galena, III.. April 19,1861, | 





Mr. F. Dent: 

Dear Sir: —I have but very little to write, 
but, as in these exciting times we are very anxi-' 
ous to hear from you, and know of no other way 
but by writing first to you, I must take time. 
We get but little news by telegraph from St. 
Louis, but from all other points of the country 
we are hearing all the time. The times are in¬ 
deed startling, but now is the time,' particularly J 
in the border slave States, for men to prove their 
love of country. I know it is hard for men to j 
apparently work with the Republican party, but 
now all party distinctions should be lost sight of 
and every true patriot be for maintaining the. 
glorious old stars and stripes, the constitution, 
and the Union. The North is responding to 
the President’s call in such a manner that the 
Rebels may truly quake. I tell you there is no 
mistaking the feelings of the people. The Gov¬ 
ernment can call into the field not only 75,000 
troops, but . ten or twenty times 75,000 if it 
should be necessary, and find the means of main¬ 
taining them, too. It is all a mistake about the 
Northern pocket being so sensitive. In times 
like the present no people are more ready to give 
their own time or of their obundent means. Np 
impartial man can conceal from himself the fact 
that in all these troubles the southerners have 
been the aggressors, and the Administration has 
stood purely on the defensive—more on the de¬ 
fensive than she would dared to have done but 
for her consciousness of strength and the cer¬ 
tainty of right prevailing in the end. The news 
to-day is that Virginia has gone out of the 
Union. But for the influence she will have on , 
the other border slave States thjsds not much to/ 
be regretted. Her position, or rather that oft' 
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Q O Eastern Virginia, has been more reprehensible 
^ from the beginning than that of South Carolina. 
She should be made to bear a heavy portion of 
-the burden of the war for her guilt., In all this 
I can but see the doom of slavery. The north 
do not want, nor will they want, to interfere 
with tb^ i""‘itUoion, but they will refuse for all; 
time to’give it protection unless the South shall 
return soon to their allegiance, and then, too, 1 
this disturbance will give such an impetus to 
the production of their staple—cotton—in other 
parts of the world that they can never recover 
the control of the market again for that commo¬ 
dity. This will reduce the value of the negroes 
so much that they will never be worth fighting 
over again. I have just received a letter from 
Fred (Frederick Dent, Jr!) He breathes forth 
the most patriotic sentiments. He is for the j 
old flag as long as there is a union of two States j 
lighting under its banner, and when they dis- 1 
solve he will go it alone. This is not his lan- \ 
guage, but it, is the idea, not so well expressed 1 
as he expresses it. Julia and the children arie 
all well and join me in love to you all. I forgot/ 
to mention that Fred has another heir, with 
a<fme novel name that I have forgotten. 

Yours truly, 

U. S. Grant.” 


On the evening of March 6th we-were in-j 
formed that we were ordered up the river six I 
miles to Bell's farm to take boats and ascend the 
river. The water at Henry was over tho banks 
and it was very dfficult to load boats at that ( 
point. It was the 8th before we broke camp for 
Bell’s farm. We got away in good time on the 
morning of the 8th, but the roads were so bad 
that we did not reach there until noon. On the. i 

















had gone on up to Pittsburg Landing, and Sur- 
geant Clark had been detailed for service in the 
Quartermaster’s department and had been sent 
to Cairo where he met them. They applied for 
,subsistence ghd transportation. Clark told 
them that he would get it for them as we were 
going to have the bigest fight at Oerinth that 
had ever been on the continent, and needed all 
the men we could get. They immediately applied' 
for and got discharged. $5 in a Doctor’s .eye 
would make him s^e disability. 

During the 14th and 15th, boats arrived rapid¬ 
ly. On the evening of the 16th Dr. D., the t 
quack who allowed John Mytinger to die and 
would do nothing for him* returned. We hoped 
when he left us at Donelson that we had seen 
him for the last time until we should see him 
turn toward a southern dime at the last judg¬ 
ment. Sunday, the 16th we heard of General 
Curtiss’ victoy at Pea Ridge over the combined 
armies of Price. VanDoran and McCollough. 
Two men, one from the Hiawatha and the other 
from the White Cloud, fell ovetboard, and were 
drowned in the Tennessee river, before help 
could reach them. It seemed terrible to see 
them borne away by the current that was run¬ 
ning like a race horse as they struggled and 
gesticulated to us for help, and then see them 
go down for ever. 

On the 17th we crossed to the west side of the 
' river for the men to dry their blankets. That 
day the White 1 Cloud that had been down'the 
river was fired into by Rebels from the bank as 
she came up. Two men were killed and one 
wounded. On the 18th we moved up to Pitts¬ 
burg Landing, on the west side of the Tennessee 
river, From all we oould gather we judged that 
the great battle of the war was to be fought in 
_ 












this neighborhood, somewhere between Eastport O o 
and Chattanooga. Rumor said that the Bowling OO 
Green, Manassas and Columbus farces are being 
massed at or between the points named. 

Wednesday, 19th, we carried all our equipage] Sgj! 
ashore, up a very heigh, steep hill, at Pittsburg j 
Landing, and went into camp on’ the ground' 
where the Rebels were trying tperreet a battery, 
on the 5th of the month, but our gunboats, the 
Lexington and Tyler, pitched into them and ' 
they left.. 

On the 20th we moved out southwest a mile 
and camped in a beautiful place. The peach and 
dogwood trees are in bloom and the briar bushes' 
are putting out leaves. It commenced ,to rain j 
ahd sleet on the 21st, and I put in the time I 
reading a book published by the Amerioan tract 

society, called the 1; Nig ht of Toil.”_ _ I ^ 

I Stewart’s brigade of Sherman’s division was 
on the Hamburg road to Purdy, at the crossing 
of Lick creek. Prentiss’ division was a mile to 
the west of Steward along the Purdy and Ham¬ 
burg roads, that intersects what is called the up¬ 
per and lower Corinth roads at their junction, 
near the church. Sherman’s left extended a few 
hundred yards east of Shiloh, and west to where 
the Purdy roads crosses Owl creek. McClelland ; 
was between Sherman and Hurlburt. Hurlburt’a 
division extended from the lower Corinth road- 
on the east to the upper Corinth road west, while 
W. H. L. Wallace's broke back from Hurlburt’s , 
right toward Snake creek and 1 the landing. . r 

I think from this point I can give the general * 
reader a better idea of the general situation by 
extracts from my diary, than in any other way. 

March 23,18G2. Did not write anything in 
my diary yesterday, because there was nothing 
new to write. To-day we were reviewed by Gen¬ 
eral Grant who has been restored, to emimiaaik-jfc. 











O O we have been in camp at this point for nearly 
two weeks with the same scenery to look at, and 
the same routine of camp, life and duty to go 
through with each day, and it becomes exceed¬ 
ingly monotonous, and this review has relieved 
that. There must be 25,000 or 30,000 men in , 
this army, judging from the men in line to-day, 
they made a fine appearance. 
f Maroh-25, 1862. The-ttay is bright, a sfd beau- "I 
tiful, we are still here in camp. The boys are 
anxious for a forward move, but it is said that 
we are to wait here until Buell comes up. The 
boys think that he is so slow that there is a pos¬ 
sibility that McClelland may get in his work at 
• Richmond, and dose the war out before Buell 
gets here and they go home and never see a bat¬ 
tle. They need not be alarmed on that score, it 
would not be a very great surprise if the Johnnies 
should visit us most any day. Our regiment be- 
lieves, and the brigade which \s made up of the i 
14th, 15th and 46th Illinois Infantry, and the 
25th Indiana Infantry, is absolutely certain that 
■ they can clean out Beauregard’s army. After j 
they have had one set too with the Johnnies, i 
they won t be half so keen to fight, nor half as 
confident of their powers. I remember.that I [ 
thought and felt that way about the Mexicans, 
until I went thro ugh Beaunavista, and we arc- 
going to find Johnnies is quite as much as 
we will want to handle on an.ayerage. 

^ March 29, 1862. Col. Hall took companies 

March 36, 1SC2. Preached by invitation for 
, the 32d Illinois. While preaching a messenger 
, ,'cme from Co. K, 14th Illinois, for me to return | 
and attend the funeral of one oi their urea who I 
'.lied last nighj._ I atte nded it at 3 |). m. Two j 












.sorters have just cauie l«, they report the Heb¬ 
ei -torce at Corinth 150,000 strong. I find that 
Gen. Veatoh and his staff, think that the men 
have been sent into our lines to spread false re¬ 
ports. They think that the Rebels can't have 
over 50,000 men at Corinth. 

April 4, 1862. Wo are still in camp about 
halfway between the steam boat lauding and 
Shiloh church. A man by the name of Case 
of Co. B, died last night, and the brigade band 
is now proceeding the corpse to the grave, play¬ 
ing'the dead march. The chaplain has got back 
so I do not have to attend to the religious part 
of the burial. Every day we hear in some di¬ 
rection the three vollies, the last tribute of re- 
specMto, some soldier, who away from home, away 
from wife and child it may be, and certainly he 
has died away from father and mother, and the 
home of his childhood. Oh, the curse of slavery 
that has brought on this cruel war. A just 
God intends that the worth of the slave shall be 
drawn from the government who for fifty years 
has winked at the injustice'ari<k>ppression on the 
sooty son of Ham, and as the task master has 
marked, branded and whipped them until their 
poor flesh has quivered with pain and anguish. 
So the American people are to be baptised in 
blood and anguish up to the measure of their 
suffering. While these men are offering up 
their lives a loving sacrifice for the preservation 
of the Federal Union and the priceless born of 
liberty which the revolutionary fathers bequeath¬ 
ed us, it is no less a sacrifice which infinite jus¬ 
tice demands of us, because of our disregard to 
the “Declaration of Independence,” and the 
preamble to the Federal Constitutions. 


















